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Berlin ; 

On October 9, 1941, the Gernian Pres Chief 
Dietrich claimed ‘“To-day, it can be proudly 
stated that the campaign avainst the strongest 
military force in the worll, the Bolsheviks, is 
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of Bremen, Hamburg and Emden; and the 
third for the western Holland. In the first 
sector Montgomery’s troops had stormed the 
lower Rhine and captured Hamburg and had 
driven a wedge across to the Baltic Sca before 


A large cremy army group surrendering to a small party of Allied soldiers 
miltary deciston is firal......... 


ended. The 
London ias lost her ally en the continent.” 
After a lapses of more than three and a half 
years the Russian Army whieh had been so 
many times annihilatei by the German Propa- 
ganda Minisiry has fought rizht through from 
the terminus of the Moseow tram Line to the 
heart of Berlin avd has completed the capture 
of the metropolis of German militarism. The 
remaining inhabitants of the citv. estimated to 
number shout 22 million were wider orders from 
their leaders to put np a detirmined fight to 
save the city, and te pot heart into the defenders 
it was reported that Hitler himself was in 
Berlin directing the defence of the city. The 
Russians accordingly carried Gul a systematic 
shelling and aerial bombing of the city’s central 
districts, while turks und infantry methodically 
demolished German defences street by street. 
Berlin, so far as cai be seen from these scanty 
reports so far received, ix a city of ruiny—the 
largest existing German War Memorial. 
Northern front 

In the North up to the German collapse Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s trocps were fighting three 
distinct battles—the first for the lower Elbe 
south of Hamburg; the -sccond for the ports 


the surrender took place. The Port of Bremen 
had been taken and his forces weie advancing on 
the U-Boat Bases of Emden and Wilhelmsha- 
fen. Tle whole North-western German front 
had crumbled into ruins and it was no wonder 
that. the German military officers who had been 
sent in an attempt to secure a negotiated 
surrender from Field Marshal Montgomery broke 
down and wept when the Field Marshal showed 
them a map giving details of the military situa- 
tion. Even at that stage they were not aware 
of the entire hopelessness of their position. 


West-East Link up 


The link up between the United States 
forees and Marshal Koniev’s army, which 
took place on April 26, thirty miles north-east 
of Leipzig, was perhaps the most significant 
single development in the war during the fort- 
night under review. As Mr. Churchill said in 
his congratulatory message, “after long journeys, 
toils and victories across lands and oceans. 
across sO many deadly battle fields, the armies 
of the great Allies have traversed Germany and 
have joined hands together ”. (Strategically the 
link up meant the cutting up of Germrny into 
two parts and the progressive reduction of the 
Reich. 
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Southern Germany 


In the German area of resistance in Bavaria 
American and French troops rapidly swept 
towards the Alps. ‘The American Third Army 
crossed the Danube and entered Austria, while 
the United States Seventh Army took Augsburg 
and Munich, the headquarters of the Naz Party 
Movement, then sweeping on over the Alps to 
join up with American forees in Northern Italy. 
The French in the meantime mopped up the 
German pocket in the Black Forest area in the 
south-west corner of Germany. 


italy 


Just over a fortnight ago it looked as if the 
25 German Divisions in Italy might remain in 
tact after the last formations on German soil 
had been broken up into fragments. But the 
recent blows of Field Marshal Alexander, to- 
gether with the successful rising of the Patriots 
in the North Italian cities extinguished any 
such hopes which the enemy might have had. 
Field Marshal Alexander in his order of the day 
of April 16, said ‘“ Finai victory is near. The 
German forces are now very groggy and it only 
needs one mighty punch to knock them out for 
good’. The fall of Bologna was the signal for 
the Patriot rising in North Italy. which again 
controlled all the three great cities of Milan, 
Turin and Genoa. Allicd forces in less than 
10 days had cut their way through German 
resistance to enter all important centres of 
resistance in North Italy, and t» link up with 
Marshal Tito’s forces advancing from Yugoslavia. 
The surrender of the German armies in Italy 
merely registered the fact that all effective 
German resisvance in that area had c»ased. 
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The Golden Pagoda, Rangoon 


Rangoon retaken 

The recapture of Ranzoon by the L4th Army, 
which means the practical conclusion of the 
Burma Campaign, is perhaps the most remark- 
able single feat of arms of the whole war, in 
both East and Wes'. Nearly three vears ago 
on May 28, 1942, General Wavell, then 
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Commander-in-Chief in India announced General 
Alexander’s withdrawal from Burma in these 
words: ‘‘ The Burma eampaign is over for the 
time being, but some day I hope we will fight 
it the other way round ”. 

To fight it the other way round meant, first 
ofall, the defence of India against Japanese 
invasion while the training and equipping of 
new armies and the creation of air-power was 
carried out. Secondly it meant that the Allies 
intended, when their preparations were complete 
to force their way through the roadless moun- 
tain and jungle tracts in ihe north and down- 
stream towards the Burma ports—a task very 
much more difficult than th:t undertaken by 
the Japanese in their conquest of Burma and 
one which may Well have looked frankly impos- 
s ible to the confident enemy. 
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Burma, with its population of half a million 
is @ great step forward in the war against 
Japan. Its admirable port facilities, which 
the Japanese did not have time to destroy 
thoroughly will now be available for the next 
step forward against Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies. From India’s point of view, 
the capture of Rangoon means that the constant 
threat of invasion and air attack has now been 
completely removed. 
The Pacific War 

Lhe war against the Japanese is keeping pace 
with the warin th West, though the mighty 
events of the last fortnight in Europe have 
dwarfed it almost to insignificance. The 
Americans are keeping up their three major 
ofiensives—the battie of Okinawa in the Ryuku 
Group of Islands between Formosa and Japan, 


A street scene in 

[t had seemed certain thet the enemy would 
make a determined cffort to hold Rangoon 
hecause Rangoon is a communication centre of 


such enormous importance, particularly at 
a time when the onsct of rains in Burma might 
well seriously dislocate the Allied transport 
system. The I4th Army's mechanised dash 
southwards from Myktila — the speed = of 
which compares favourably with some of the 
most spectacular moves in the Allied Blitzes in 
the West — dislocated the Japanese plan of 
defence. and the doom of the city was sealed 
when Allied airborne and seaborne landings were 
made to the south of the city. A large number 
of Japanese troops had been cut off in the west 
of Burma and in the east their armies are 
retreating rapidly towards Moulmein and 
through the Shan States into Siam. The capture 
of Rangoon, the Capital and chief port of 


Pre-war Rangoon 


the liberation of the remaining islands in the 
Philippines, and the blasting of the Japanese 
main land by heavy bombers. In Okinawa 
General MacArthur’s troops have’ entered the 
second line enemy defences in the South and the 
Japanese continue to be slaughtered as they 
carry on a fanatical resistance. In the Phili- 
ppines the United States troops are p opping up 
in Mindanao Island—the largest in the group— 
and have captured its capital; while a new 
landing has been made on Negros Island. 
Super Fortresses based in the Marianas have 
continued their bombing of factories in Japan 
and airfields of Kyushu. the most southerly of 
the Japanese Islaids. Far to the south, the 
Australian troops have invaded Borneo. The 
war in the Pacific is going well, and ié seem» 
likely that by the time arms arc laid down ju 
Europe, it may be more than half over, 


The Soviet flag is now flying over Berlin's 
Chancery. 
Military Value 

Although no capital in belligerent Europe 
except London and Moscow has escaped hostile 

occupation in this war and although the issue of 
the conflict is already decided, the fall of Berlin 
must be accounted an outstanding portent. 
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An acrial view of Berlin’s great harbour, now a mass of ruins 


Much indeed of its military 
importance had already been 
whittled away. It was once 


among the principal centres of 
German war production, but one 
by one the factories have been 
obliterated by the incessant on- 
slaught of Allied bombers. It was 
the chief focus of communications 
for the western half of Germany, 
but railways have been battered 
no less severely than factories and 
half of the main roads leading out 
of it have bee. cut either clos? to 
th: city by the Russians o:  be- 
tween it and the approaches to 
the Bavarian redoubt by the 
British and American armies 
advancing to the Elbe. In Allied 
hands, although the railways may 
be out of action for some time, 
its value as a strategic centre 
whence armics can be dispatched 
along the great motor roads in 
every direction to reduce hostile forces, still 
holding out in isolated pockets, should imme- 
diately revive. 
Occupation of Berlin and Enemy morale 

There arc, however, less concrete aspects of 
the capture of Berlin which are nonetheless of 
immediate military importance, for all strategists 
acknowledge that the psychological state of any 


~ RED ARMY IN BERLIN 
Military and Psychological Value 


army and people is the principal factor in war, 
and at the end of a long struggle the decisive 
factor. Gianted that the aim of the Allied 
commanders is the destruction of all German 
forecs still bearing arms anywhere in Europe 
and that the possession of Berlin is to be valued 
only as a step towards the achievement of that 
end, it stillrepresents a much larger step than 
the capture of an equivalent 

| garrison or of as many acres of 

ruins elsewhere. No conqueror has 


occupied Berlin since Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

In the 19th century, when most 
of its present buildings were 


erected, the city became the very 
shrine and symbol of that military 
pride in which Germany gloried., 
Its coarse and pompous architec- 
ture seemed to typify in stone the 
insensitive arrogance of Prussian 
hegemony. Under National Socia- 
list tyranny, Berlin hecame the 
home not only of Prussianism but 
of an extreme centralized despotism 
which carried the worship of force 
to lengths urddreamed of bv the 
Hohenzollerns. This centralization 
y rooting out of the minds of 
the German people’ the last 
remnants of the idea of political 


The Brandenburg gate of Berlin which the Germans fought hard to defend 


responsibility had much to do with the moral 
degradation of which such fearful evidence has 
been revealed at Buchenwald and Balsen. For 
all this Berlin stoop and the fall of Berlin will 
mean for German soldiers on every front such 
a shattering of the idols as destroys hope and 
may well undermine the resolution of all but the 


most desperate and the most guilty. 
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Exploits of Indian Divisions in Italy 


{n the liberation of Europe Indian troops have 
played a worthy part. By their exploits in the 
hard-fought Italian <ampaign, which has now 
concluded in German surrender, they have 
proved to the world that the valour of Indian 
troops is second to none, They have also shown 
other great qualities—ability to continue 
steadfastly in action despite severe climatic 
conditions and capacity to campaign for long 
periods in difficult mountain country calling for 
a high degree of physical endurance. 

The Italian campaign brought new honours to 
three of India’s most famous divisions—the 
Fourth, Eighth and Tenth. High Allied service 
chiefs, including Lieut.-Genera] Mark Clark, have 
praised the Indians and last ycar His Majesty 
the King himself went to Italy to see them in 
action. 


The picture in retrospect of what has been 
achieved by men of the Indian Army in Italy is 
bright and full of colour. To the tune set by 
Field Marshal Alexander they have played their 
assigned role in that majestic symphony of 
bravéry and endurance—the American Fifth and 
the British Eighth Armies. 


Ably led by Major-Generals Holsworthy 
Dudley Russell and Denys Reid, the Fourth. 
Kighth and Tenth Indian Divisions, forming a 
miniature but weighty India, have rolled on 
slowly but surely, for a distance of four hundred 
miles through the so-called “soft under-belly of 
Europe”—really a mountainous spine—smashing 
in their wake several natural barriers and many 
more cleverly constructed artificial obstacles. 


Brotherhood in Arms 


During the months of “Hun hunting” in Italy 
the bonds of friendship that had been established 
with other Allied troops south of the Mediterra- 
nean have been greatly intensified. The 
Canadian Indian combination is perhaps the 
closest approach to the ideal conception of 
brotherhood in arms. 

To the New Zealanders Indians hve been 
tried and reliable comrades of whom only the 
best could ever be expected. Having arrived at 
a correct estimation of the fighting worth of 
Indians, the Americans would say ‘*Wo’re sure 
happy to know that Indians are in our vicinity”. 
The exploits of the Indian Infantry with the 
South Africans were praised by the Springboks. 
Before the French troops left Italy to fight for 
the liberation of their own country, it was to the 
Eighth Indian Division that they handed over 
a part of their sector. In that ‘blood bath” 
called Cassino, close association with the Poles 
was established, 


History of Honours and Hazards 


Honours as well as hazards have come the 
way of Indian troops in Italy. Three Victoria 
Crosses were won in less than one year in Italy. 
What the twenty-year-old Gujar boy Kamal 
Ram, V. C. of the 8th Punjab Regiment, did 
on the Rapido front will live in Indian military 
history. ‘The determination and cool courage 
displayed by the late Mahratta Naik Yeshwant 
Ghadge, V. C. of.the 5th Mahratta Light 
Infantry, in one of the battles south of Citta di 
Castello was worthy of the highest traditions of 
the Indian Army. The supreme gallantry exhi- 
bited by the late Gurkha Rfmn. Sher Bahadur 
Thapa, V. C. of the $th Gurkha Rifles, during 
the rapid advance into San Marino state will 
be hard to parallel. 


Th: Indian Army’s score in Italy opened 
with the entry of the Eighth Indian Division 
gradually into the line on October 19, 1943. 
Having crossed the Biferno river before tho 
end of the month it accomplished in November 
the more difficult crossing of the Trigno river 
despite bitter opposition by crack German 
paratroopers holding strong positions on 2,000- 
foot high hill tops. 


The Division’s next waterjump was the 
crossing of the Sangro. After one brigade had 
gone over in a diversionary attack, the main 
assault was made with tank support on Novem- 
ber 27, 1943. The Sangro was crossed, and was 
followed by systematic winkling out of Jerry 
from houses, wine cellars and dug-outs in the 
key village of Mozzagrogna. 


After breaking the German Winter Line by 
capturing Lanciano, this Indian Division had 
to get prst the Moro river, where the enemy 
decided to make a stand. Consequent on the 
geand job done by the divisional engineers who 
put up the ‘‘impossible bridge ’ against heavy 
odds, tanks and infantry crossed over. The 
winter monihs were spent in the Orsogna 
sector. 


Meanwhile the Fourth Indian Division entered 
the arena on December 8, 1943. Following a 
short spellin the Orsogna and Maiella sectors, 
it was shifted to the Cassino front in mid- 
February 1944. 


Spearheading the,American Fifth Army’s 
second and third offeiisives to get past Cassino, 
the “ Fighting Fourth ” added one more glorious 
chapter to its history. From February 14 to 
the last week of March 1944 some,of the fiercest 
battles of the war were fought by this Division. 
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The storming of point 593, the grim fight for 
points 444 and 450 and the holding of point 435, 
the sinister ‘‘ Hangman’s Hill ” in face of fanta- 
stic odds stand out as high lights of this 
operation, 


In April 1944, the third of the trio, the Tenth 
Indian Division, formed in Ahmedangar in 
February 1941, and having seen active service in 
Iraq. Syria, Persia and the Western Desert, 
cam. in to relieve a Canadian Division in the 
Adriatic sector. The division had to do patrol 
work for the first few weeks as the front was 
static due to winter conditions. 


When the grand offensive for breaking 
through Gassino started in May, the Eighth 
Indian Division was assigned the most vital role, 
that of crossing the Rapido, south of Cassino. 
Commencing with a terrific artillery barrage on 
the night of the llth May 1944, a memorable 
battle was fought with a high degree of integra- 
tion and co-ordination between machine-gunners, 
engineers and «appers and infantry. The task set 
was accomplished to the wonder of the world, 
and the name of the Eighth Indian Division 
featured on the front pages of newspapers. 
Cassino was outflanked and fell. 


New roles 


With the fall of Rome the three Indian Divi- 
sions were assigned new roles. The Tenth quit 
the Adriatic sector and appeared towards the 
end of June 1944, in the Perugia-Tiber area. In 
the last week of July the Eighth took over the 
Certaldo-Poggibonsi sector from the French. 
After clearing Pescara and Chieti the Fourth 
Indian Division began beating the Boche along 
the Upper Tiber and Arno valleys. 


While the Eighth crossed the Arno river, 
entercd Florence and proceeded to the Sieve 
valley after fighting sevoral battles, the Tenth 
maintained a steady rate of advance clearing the 
Boche from a succession of hill features domi- 
nating the upper reaches of the Tiber. All this 
time the Fourth was moving stealthily forward, 
travelling ‘‘ incognito ”’ to the Adriatic to spear- 
head the Eighth Army’s all out attack on the 
Gothic Line. 


Opening with secrecy and speed behind a thin 
screen of Italian forces, the Fourth Indian Divi- 
sion struck the first blow at the Gothic Line 
near Cagli. Urbino was captured and the Foglia 
river reached on the night of 29th/30th August 
1944. Putting to speedy use information 
brought in by a patrol, elements of this Division 
which had caught the Jerry on the hop were 
firmly established two thousand yards inside 
the Gothic Line ; the Division swung northwest, 


forced a bridgehcad through the Marano river 
and captured the citadel fortress of San Marino. 


Breaking of the Gothic Line 


In the breaking of the Gothic Line the other 
two Indian Divisions also played a decisive part. 
Under the command of the Fifth Army the 
Eighth Indian Division went through Mount 
Cioxi, crossed one more river—the Sieve—cap- 
tured after a model attack Mount Verucka, and 
ended up by occupying a fortress feature called 
Femina Morta. The storming of the Gohio Line 
by the Eighth Indian Division was due to the 
tactical skill and dash of junior commanders, 
together with fine co-ordination of artillery, 
tanks and infantry. 


While in the mountains overlooking Bologna, 
the Division was called upon ‘shortly afterwards 
to avert a menacing situation in the Serchio 
valley in the West. Moving with maximum 
possible spced units of the Division went into 
action. Speaking of this operation Lieut.-General 
Mark Clark said, “‘ We sent the bulk of the 
Eighth Indian Division there. They held part 
of the line and helped to stop the German 
offensive.” 


Another tough assignment 


Meanwhile, faced with another tough assign- 
ment, the Tenth Indian Division kept moving 
against stubborn resistance eliminating the 
enemy from cliff after cliff, blazing trails for 
tanks, mules and jeeps. Going past Pietrolungs 
and Alpe di Catania, M. Filleto was taken in a 
frontal night attack after bayonets had clashed 
with machine-guns. Moving ina north easterly 
direction Farneto was taken before participating 
in the battles of the Adriatic sector early in 
1945.” 


Altogether, the Indian ‘ Jawan’ has covered 
himself with glory in the battle of Europe. In 
the words of Lieut.-General Mark Clark, Com- 
manding General, Allied Armies in Italy: ‘The 
achievements in combat of these Indian soldiers 
are noteworthy. They have carried on success- 
fully in grim and bloody fighting against a 
tenacious enemy helped by terrain particularly 
favourable for defence. No obstacle has suc- 
coeded in delaying them for long or in lowering 
their high morale of fighting spirit, The bravery 
of Indian troops is attested by the battle 
honours and decorations awarded. The Fourth, 
Eighth and Tenth Indian Divisions will for ever 
be associated with the fighting for Cassino, the 
capture of Rome, the Arno Valley, the liberation 
of Florence and the breaking of the Gothio Line. 
I salute the brave soldiers of these three great 
Indian divisions.” 
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CUTTACK’S 
FIRE BRIGADE 


The recently disbanded Civil 
Defence organisation has left at 
least one legacy of permanent 
valuc to the towns of the Province 
—the provision of efficient fire- 
fighting staff and equipment. 
Before the war, Cuttack as well as 
other Orissa towns, had practically 
nothing beyond the efforts of 
public-spirited members [of the 


community with which to cope 


3 . a » ys a His Excetiency the Governor, with Lady Lewis and tho Inspector-General of Police 
with the outbreak of fire which inspect the results of fighting oil fires with tho foam apparatus, which puts out 


, -e lazing cil in a matter of seconds 
especistly in the summer months 


are liable to do  cunsiderable 
damage to property. Now, Cuttack 
has a good-sized Fire station m 
the centre of the town with several 
British and American vehicles with 
the necessary equipment, and with 
a staff of local men trained hy a 
London fireman who — served 
through the London ‘ Blitz” of 
1940-41. His Excellency — the 
Governor of Orissa recently paid a 
visit to the Cuttack Fire station, 
and was impressed by the efficiency 


and smartness of the organisation. 


Men of the Cuttack Fire Brigade working a power-operated water-hose, The Motor 
providing the power can be seen in the background 


CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 


OPENED NEAR BARANG 
GLASS WORKS 

Thanks to the gonerosity of Mr. Jhun- 
jhunwala, proprietor of the Glass works 
at Barang, a dispensary has started 
operation at Barang, which was recently 
opened by His Excellency the Governor. 
This will serve not only the factory 
workers but also the people of the 
locality. Though the Barang area is 
very close to the good medical facilities 
of Cuttack, communications are of course 
difficult during the rains, and the new 
dispensary will be a boon to the local 
people. Mr. Jhunjhunwala has shown 
an excellent example in this matter to 


His Excellency the Governor and Lady Lewis arrive for the opening of the Barang other employers of Jabour in the Province 
dispensary. His Excellency is escorted by Mr. Jhunjhunwala proprietor 


of the factory which they would ‘do well to emulate, 
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His Excelleacy visits Khurda Subdivision 


Purses worth Rs. 39,000 presented 


His Excellency paid a visit to the Khurda 
subdivision on the Ist May 1945. He visited 
the proposed irrigation schemes at Minchinpatna 
and Deras, which are two of the 51 emergency 
irrigation schemes being undertaken in connce- 
tion with the Grow More Food campaign, and 
in the afternoon procecded to Bolgarh. On his 
way to Bolgarh His Excellency was greeted and 
garlanded by the villagers of Baghmar: and 
Begunia. At Baghmari a purse of Rs. 1,000 
was presented on behalf of the villagers hy 
Sri Brajamohan Panda. 


At Bolgarh His Excellency inspected the 
Middle English School and the newly started 
High School and addressed a very largely 
attended War Meeting. After the War Meeting 
a visit was paid to the Bolgarh District Board 
Dispensary where a petition was presented 
asking for the improvement of medical facilities 
and irrigation schemes for the Bolgarh area. 
A tea party was given in his honour by 
Sri Baman Mahapatra of Bolgarh. At the War 
Meeting purses amounting to Rs, 38,102 were 
presented of which Rs. 8 000 was earmarked for 
the Medical College, the rest going to the 
Provincial War Fund. 


Text of His Excellency’s address 


People of Bolgarh : 


This is my first visit to Bolgarh in the Khurda 
Khasmahal Estate. I wish I had been ablo 
to come earlier, but it is not always easy to 
find the opportunities that I wish to visit all 
the places that I would like to sce. Never- 
theless Bolgarh as an important centre in the 
Khurda Estate, and in some respect the Western 
Gate of the Puri district between our Province 
and the neighbouring Estern State, has very 
special claims on our attention. 


Review of world affairs 


In this long and bitter war Germany 
has now at last been beaten into the last 
stages of its defences. This has not been 
easily achieved, neither for the British 
and American armies in the West, nor for 
the Russian armies in the East. Both have 


had to meet a succession of most formidable 
difficultics. Now the distinction between the 
Eastern and Western frouts bas disappeared. 
Germany has been overrun aud British, American 
and Russian armies have linked up. In Italy 
also the German linc has crumbled in pieces. 
We cannot tell how long there will b»: pockcts 
of German resistance, but their armies are 
already broken. They are no longer able to 
hold back the victorious march of our armies. 
What a relief it will be to mankind when it has 
been freed from the tyranny, oppression, cruclty 
and gread of these Nazi oppressors. 


In San Francisco representatives of the Allied 
Nations are mecting for the World Security 
Conference. We wish them all suecess in their 
labours which mean so much for the future of 
mankind. Neve. again must humanity suffer 
as it has suffered now from the ambitions of 
aguressor ations. 


We hope we sball seon be cclebrating the 
victory in Europe, but even in the midst of 
our rejoicing we must remember the still 
powerful and dangerous enemy that confronts 
us on this side of the world. Meanwhile the 
Japinese are being hit very hard. Britisi and 
Indian armies are fast driving them out of 
Burma. In the Pacific the tremendous sea and 
air power of our great Am rican Allies, assisted 
by British and Australian ferees, has taken the 
war to the very door of Japan. Jet us hope 
that when Germany is out, Japan will soon 
follow, but we must not case up until Japan has 
been just as completely defeated as Germany. 


What a tragedy that in this very hour of 
victory Prosident Roosevelt diced. He was one 
of the greatest of men, whether ui this or any 
other generation. His name will live throughout 
histo:y as a great wpholder of the rights of man. 
He was indeed an unilinching and untiring 
champion of the cause of liberty and freedom 
for which he lived and died. Thongh he has 
yone, his inspiration remains to guide us. 
His successor President Titman has already 
made it clear that as President of the U. 8. A. 
he will maintiin the same policy as his illustrious 
predecessor whose death we are so decvply 
mourning. 
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Our local affairs 


Now what shall I say to you of our own local 
and provincial affairs? In the first place let me 
speak of our Grow More Food campaign, 
because the Khurda Government Estate is one 
of our important rice-growing areas ; and even 
when we are assured of coming victory we must 
recognize that for some years to come the vital 
question of food supplies will remain one of our 
most urgent and anxious problems. Our 
procurement scheme last year was of great value 
in helping to stabilize the position, and [I have 
had very good reports of its progress in the 
present season also. Some districts are doing 
better than others, but in genera] our arrange- 
ments are working smoothly, and we are 
watching the position very closely in respect not 
only of maintaining exports at the prescribed 
level, but also at ensuring that in all parts of the 
Provines, particularly in those arews which have 
suffered from floods, ample supplies should be 
maintained for all local needs. We are also 
taking urgent steps to improve and expand our 
storage capacity. In this district we aro putting 
up storage depots, both at Puri and at Kburaa, 
in order to enable us to hold reserves to such 
extent asmay be needed. But you who form 
my audience to-day are the producers. It is 
by your labours that the crop is sown, is looked 
after and is brought to harvest. It is to you 
therefore that Government look for the maxi- 
mum help in increasing our standards of produc- 
tion. Our plans for extending our Grow More 
Food campaign go hand in hand with our 
procurement plan. The latter ensures to the 
cultivator a good price for his produce. The 
former stimulates production by giving 
improved seeds, and by increasing the area 
under cultivation. As an important part of 
that scheme we are giving special attention to 
irrigation facilities. On my way here this 
morning I stopped for a local inspection of two 
irrigation schemes in the neighbourhood of 
Khurda. When I leave this meeting a petition 
is being presented to me at the dispensary. In 
that petition special mention is made of the 
need for irrigation in this neighbourhood also, 
I shall most certainly have the prospects of 
schemes for Bolgarh carefully investigated both 
ng regards irrigation and as regards medical 
facilities, which, Lam told, fall short of what is 


needed. 
Cloth and Yarn situation 


These war years have certainly bsen @ diffi - 
eult time for you as for everyone else, and I 
know that you have suffered in many ways 
owing to shortage of supplies. We can begin 
to fecl now that we have the food situation 
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pretty well under control. At present our immo- 
diate concern is to secure adequate supplies of 
cloth and yarn. Itis a matter which has been 
giving a great deal of anxicty not only here but 
in other Provinces also. However, the new 
arrangements which have becn introduced and 
under which we form a single zone with the 
Eastern States, should ensuro that supplies will 
come through to us more easily, and the situa- 
tion should rapidly improve. As regards rice, 
we are an exporting area. As regards mill-made 
cloth, the position is precisely the reverse, We 
have no cloth mills and all such cloth has to be 
bought elsewhere and brought to us. We have 
to be sure that our arrangements for purchasing, 
for wholesale and retail distribution meet the 
requirements of the public. But we are not 
dependent entirely on mill-made cloth. We rely 
to a conspicuous extent on hand-made cloth. 
It is estimated that in normal times more than 
half the population of the Province wears hand- 
woven cloth. It is precisely in that respect 
that we have been hit so hard by the 
shortages of yarn. Those shortages have 
brought distress to the weavers and at the same 
time have cut down the local supplies of cloth 
on which we rely. The arrangements both for 
cloth and for yarn, are co-ordinated by the Gov- 
ernment of India and as soon as we begin to 
receive our full quotas of supplies I hope that the 
difficulties in respect of cloth will be overcome 
and that you will be able to get the supplies 
you need to any reasonable extent. Government 
are also taking special steps to ensure better 
distribution of kerosene which is a matter of 
such great importance whether in towns or 
villages. 


A picture of the days to come 


In our post-war plans our Government estates 
will certainly not be overlooked. I hope that this 
Khurda estate will set an examplo and bea 
model for others. If we all get together to use 
scientific methods, the outturn of crops can be 
enormously improved. Agriculture will remain 
your staple industry, but you must set yourself 
to be less dependent on rice and to grow a 
greater variety of crops. 


In conclusion I am most greatful to you for 
the welcome you have given me and for your 
generous contribution to my War Fund. For 
the most part the money subscribed to the Fund 
ig used for Red Cross and for athenities for 
Troops. I can assure you that very good use 
will be made of your contribution. My wife is 
sorry she has not been able to accompany me on 
this visit to Bolgarh. It would, have ‘been 
rather too long and tiring a day for her in the 
heat of this time of the year. 
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[""Cocerwmant gartekcation is laduat Sa Ve a ln a a ee hd 


Government participation in Industry 
: Controls to regulate balanced development 


CAAA AA eee UAH 


A transition from the pre-war policy of laiss.2- 
faire to one of positive encouragement and 
promotion of the rapid industrialisation of 
India has been announced in a statement issued 
by the Government of India on their future 
Industrial Policy. The statement has been 
issued with the object of clearing up any 
uncertainty which may be impeding plans of 
development by private industry, but some of 
the conclusions are provisional, pending consul- 
tation with Governments of the Provinces and 
Indian States and the approval of the Legislature 
of certain of the measures proposed. 
Fundamental Objectives 

The increase of national wealth by the 
maximum utilisation of the country’s resources 
in men and material, the better preparation of 
the country for Defence and the provision of a 
high ard stable level of employment will be the 
fundamental objectives of industrialisation. 
It is axiomatic in Government's policy that 
the additional wealth should bo equitably 
distributed. These objectives are proposed to 
be attained through positive measures such as 
Government participation in the industrial field, 
where this is required in the public interest, 
various types of assistance to industry, and the 
introduction of appropriate controls to regulate 
balanced and regionalised development. In 
giving effect to this policy, the necessity for a 
balance between the development of basic 
industries and that of consumption goods 
industries will be borne in mind. The develop- 
rent itself will be planned in co-operition with 
industry and every effort will be made to make 
the plan effective. 

While the formulation of a tariff policy appro- 
priate to post-war needs and conditions will take 
some time, machinery will be established with- 
out delay for the investigation of the claims for 
assistance or protection of industries which have 
been established or devcloped in war-time and 
which have met essential war-time needs or 
helped to sustain the national economy during 
an exceptionally difficult period. 

Centralisation 

The Central Government propose to take over 
in evnsultation with the Provinces and under the 
provisions which exist for this purpose, in the 
Government of India Act, the development of 
certain important industrics as a Central subject. 
Among the industries contemplated to be so 
taken over ate the iron and steel industry, the 
manufacture of prime movers, automobiles, 
tractors and aircraft, ship-building and marine 
engineering, the manufacture of electrical and 


heavy machinery and the machine tools, 
chemical textiles. cement, power, alcohel and 
electric power industries. 

An important point is an indication of the 
extent to which the State will take part in 
industrial enterprises. Ordnance factories, public 
utilities and Railways which are already very 
largely State-owned and State operated will 
co:itinue to be so, while the bulk generation of 
electric power will also be a State convern, as 
ar-as possible. Apart from these, basic indus- 
trics of national importance, such as the 
aircraft, automobiles and tractors, chemicals, 
iron and steel, prime movers, machine tools and 
electrics| machinery industries may be nationa- 
tised provided adequate private capital is not 
fortheoming and it is regarded as essential in 
the national interest to promote such industries. 
Government may also take over certain indus- 
tries in which the tax element is much more 
predominant than the profit element and it is 
necessary and convenient for the State to take 
over the industry. An example of such action 
in the past is the manufacture of salt. 


Private enterprise under control 

All other industries will be left to private 
enterprise under varying degrees of control, 
those which cater to the ordinary consumer 
demands and are subject to free competition 
being controlled only to the extent required to 
ensure fair conditions for labour and a stricter 
control being imposed over industries of a semi- 
monopolistic nature. 

The case of coalis proposed to be examined 
and dealt with separately 


And State enterprise under private management 

Within the field considered open for State 
enterprise, the question whether the existing 
units which are privately owned should be taken 
over by State will be examined on the merits of 
each case. 

Certain industries of national importance such 
as ship-building and the manufacture of locomo- 
tives and boilers may be run by the State as 
well as by private capitalists. While normally 
a State enterprise will be managed by the 
Government itself, the possibility of manage- 
ment through private agency for limited periods, 
or operation through public corporations, has 
been indicated and Government’s intention is 
to gain experience of management through such 
corporations. 

Assistance to Industry 

The proposals for Government assistance to 

industry are comprehensive and far-reaching. 
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Government have decided to discharge their 
responsibilities for laying the foundation of 
industrial progress, by the co-ordinated develop- 
ment of transport and clectric power, an efficient 
survey of mineral resources, the promotion of 
scientific and industrial research and higher 
technical education. In addition, they propose 
ty take part, either by making loans or by 
subseribing a share of the capital, in industrial 
undertakings important te the country’s develop- 
meit, but for which adequate private capital 
may net be fertheoming. Industries receiving 
this type of assistance will naturally be sub- 
jected to a greater degree of control than 
others, e.g., through Government representation 
on the Board of Management. In special cases, 
industrial e terprises will he encouraged by the 
guarantee of a minimum dividend on capital, or 
an vi dertaking to meet revenue losses for 
a fixed number of vears, subject to the Govern. 
ment having a Voice in manavement and the 
fixation of a ceiling for the return on capita. 


Goyerument’s assistance will also extend to 
the giving vf ade oate financial support to 
research oo orauiizations set up by industrial 
associ itio.s repr, senting organised industries and 
of grants to Universities for spproved schemes ot 
research. Such as-istance wiJl be in addition to 
direct Gover.unent organization of research 24, 
for instane:, through the Council of Scien: tic 
and Industrial Research. 


Prefereice to Indian [ndusiries 

Apart from direct financial assista.ice, Govern- 
ment will, aubject to reasonable safeguard, as to 
quality aud prices, couiinue to encourage Bidian 
industry ty buyiug its produets jn preference 
to others. It is also proposed te examine the 
tax system from time to time, to see that, while 
secucing the ends of socisl justice and national 
budyctary interests, it does not tend to act 
adversely on devclopment. Assistaner will be 
afforded to industry in the procurement of the 
capital goods required by it and organizations 
will be set up in the United Kingdom and the 
United States for this purpose. Government's 
help will also he forthcoming in making the 
services Of oxnerts available to industry where 
their advice is particulariy essential. 


Regulated Ecenimy 

Undesirable ceconomic, social and strategic 
eonsequeuces of the ¢ neent ation of industries 
in particular areas, often the result of fortuitous 
and haphazard growth, are proposed to be 
avoided. Government also consider that indus- 
try will have to be dispersed in many hases 
to enable India to reap the henefits of a widely 
spread ind-strial structure and its integration 
with agriculture. The statement points out 
that in ai wu-regulated industrial economy, 
there is likely to be a tendeney for capitalists 
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to yo in for schemes which promise quiok 
returns but would result in lop-sided develop- 
ment. It is, therefore, proposed to overcome 
these difficulties by fixing targets and allocating 
them on a regional basis. 

Government propose to take power by legisla- 
tion to license the starting of new factories and 
the expansion of existing ones as, without these, 
planned industrial development will he 
impossil:le. With the object of securing that the 
powers proposed will be used in a manner that 
will command general public confidence and 
also of assuring Indian States that their 
legitimate desire for industrial development is 
not overlooked, a high-level Board to advise 
the Central Government in the matter of 
«ranting lie. neces for the industries which will 
be taken over under Central control is 
contemplated Details of the personnel of the 
Board, its functions and other matters will be 
decided later. 

A numbcr of other controls have been 
mentioned in the Government’s statement to 
seceure balanced investment in_ industry, 
avriculture and the social services. to secure 
for indus‘rial workers a fair wage, decent 
conditions of work and living and a reasonable 
security of tenure, to prevent excessive profits 
to private eapital, to ensure the quality of 
industrial products in the interests of both 
internal and external markets and finally to 
ensure that an unhealthy concentration of 
ass-ts ia the hands of a few persons or of 
a sp cial community does not take place. 


Control cver carital issues 


The first objective involves the maintenance 
of control over capital issues. The second is 
proposed to be achieved through appropriate 
labou. legislation. Enterprises which will be 
subject to free competition will not be discoura- 
ged by any undue restriction of profits but 
where such conditions do not exist and as a 
consequence excessive profits accrue, special] 
steps will be taken as required. The quality of 
industrial products will be sought to be main- 
tained through a system of standardization of 
products and administrative machinery to 
enforce standardization. The fifth is proposed 
to be secured by a judicious exercise of controls 
such as the capital issues control and the 
lincensing machinery for the regionalisation of 
incistry. 

The Government of India are confident that 
it will be possible to evolve a machinery, in 
consultation with the Provinces and States, 
which will enable an agreed policy to be 
implemented in practice in a spirit of friendly 
co-operation on the part of all parties concerned, 
and propose, without delay, to enter into 
discussions with Provinces and States in the 
light of the policy adumbrated in their 
statement, 
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The Last Scene of the Fifth Act 


Mussolini and Hitler escape from the hands of the 


War Crimes Commission 


During the last fortnight Mussolini was 
executed and Hitler has been reported to have 
dicd. These two men, or supermen as they 
were called for some time, influenced the course 
of history during the quarter of a century. 
Mussolini, a Schovl-teacher, saw his chanees for 
greataess aftcr the first world war, and created in 
Italy an urge for empire building. International 
laws andl conventions were disregarded. Italy 
was flushed with an imperial greed, and dreamt 
of the old Roman empire of which Mussolini was 
to be the Cavsar. There was a time during the 
last 23 years when it seemed that the ambition 
of both the individual and the natiou would 
fructify. But the individual grew to be a saw- 
dust Caesar, and ended in death like a dog. 
The nation is now ina far worse plight than it 
was in 1922. 

Executcd after a 10-minute trial 

Mussolini was recognised in a village by a 
Commissar of a communist brigade while franti- 
cally seeking anescape route into Switzerland. 
He was wearing a German military coat which 
he hoped would help him in crossing into the 
Swiss border. Members of his cabinet weve with 
him. The news of Mussolini’s capture spread 
like wild fire, and reqiests for his extradition 
were reccived from a number of countries includ- 
ing Yugoslavia. The partisans, however, decided 
on summary justice against the express orders of 
the liberation committees in Rome and Milan. 

The trial lasted for 10 minutes. Mussolini 
was sentenced to death. It was at 16-10 hours, 
Aprii 28th. Asquad of 15 men cxecuted the 
sentence. 

Mussolini was wearing a shirt, officer’s trousers 
and jack boots, aud was accompanied by his 
mistress Clara Petacci. Both of them were led to 
a wall behind a villa, Scareely had they reavhed 
the wall when the order was given, and the backs 
of the victims sank tothe ground, 

Many minor characters of the Ttalian melo- 
drama have met the same fate as the leader. 
What is significant is that all this was not done 
by foreigners, but by the Italians themselves. 

How hated this dictator was, may be gauged 
from: the fact that 25,000 hysterical people 
fought like animals to get near enough tu him to 
kick his bedy or spit on it. 

Vengeance on the Corpse 


After they had becn exe-uted, the bodies of 
Mussolini amd his 13) followers were thrown on 


a patch of grass out of a truck. Many bullets 
were fired into his body as it lay on the grass. 
The partisans vented their rage‘on the corpse in 
fiendish hatred. One woman screaming with 
hysteria snatched a rifle from a partisan and 
fired at his body. This was the cnd of the man 
for whom Hitler “ conceived a great admira- 
tion *’. 

Hitler—-a name to be remembered with a curse--- 

And what about Hitler himself? The report 
of his death has been confirmed by the German 
radiv, though there is doubt in some qnarters 
that he has gone underground. As the Red flag 
flies over the Reichstag from where the German 
Feuhrer hurled his denunciations at the wo-ld. 
it is but natural that Hitler should seek consola- 
tion in death. He was a great man, at least in 
the sense that we speak of Genghiz Khan as a 
yreat man. Germany alone could not contain 
his ambition. If it had, he might have been 
remembered hy Germans as the man who unified 
their country as never before, whatever the 
outside world’s opinions of his methods and 
motives, but his Napoleonic ambition of world 
conquest has made his name infamous. He was 
the single man who was responisible for building 
up a tremendous war machine to realise his 
dreams for plunging the whole of Europe into 
unprecedented misery and disorder, and finally 
bringing his own people into the bitterest depths 
of defeat. 

Even in death his Iuck has held. He has 
becu spared the humilition of being captured, 
and of meeting the death of a “criminal ” 
against mankind such as fas fallen to his 
admired [Italian ally Mussolini. Tho Nazis 
might still try to ennoble him by advertising 
that he died a martyr’s death in the defence of 
the German Reich, but it is doulbtfJ whether 
the Germans as a nation would remember his 
name except with a curse for all the evils that 
he brought on Germany, 


An object lesson and a warning 


The fate of Hitler and Mussolini is at once un 
object lesson and a warning. Both cf them were 
gifted with uncommon tslents and energies 
which, if applied to the betterment of their own 
peoples, would have given Germany and Italy a 
high place in the civilised world. “But both’ of 
them were possessed with an insatiable greed, 
and as the scriptures say, it was vreed that led 
to sin and it was sin that Jed to death, 
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Hitler and Mussolini planning the world 
conquest campaign which has brought 
disaster on themselves. 


Hitler 


Mussolini at the peak of his power 
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The San Francisco Conference 


The Task 


Since the days when Britain and the Commonwealth 
stood alone against the Axis bid for world-power the 
international scene has been utterly transformed. Forty- 
six peoples are now associated as the United Nations. 
With the exception of Poland, with which we shall deal 
later, all of them are represented in the World Security 
Conference which opened at San Francisco on April 25. 


The task before the Conference is one of suprome 
importance. It is.in the words of the invitation to 
participating Governments, ‘‘to prepare a Charter for a 
general international organisation for the maintenance 
of international peace and security”, This momentous 
responsibility will be sufficient in itself to occupy all the 
study and attention of tho delegates, without the intro- 
duetion of numerous other matters which have been 
canvassed in many countries by the Press and private 
individuals, 


Some Misconceptions 


So eager hus becn the reception to the idea of this 
Conference and so great ure the hopes set upon it, it is 
natural that many issues should have been raised in 
different parts of the world whieh cannct bo allowed to 
interfere with the ono transeending task of reaching 
agreoment on the proposed Charter. It is therefore, 
necessary, besides stating what the Conference is and 
what it hopes to achieve, to explain what it is not and 
what it is not likely to deal with. 


It is definitely not a general Peace Conference. And 
it will not, therefore, concern itself with current military, 
political and economic questions, or with probloms 
which have arisen as a result of the war. The Con- 
ference will not deal in any way with such qnestions as 
future frontiers, reparations, control of enemy states or 
enemy overseas territories all of which subjects have in 
some placcs been quite wrongly mooted as if they would 
be discussed, or even settled, at San Francisco. 


The Conference will no doubt have to consider broadly 
questions such as the relation of the existing machinery 
and functions of the League of Nations to the new 
organisation, But any specific problems arising from 
this question let us say the nature of a future Health 
Organisation or the liquidation of existing Mandates 
would be dealt with at a future date or dates by appro- 
priate methods. Obviously they can be dealt with more 
successfuliy if agreement can first be reached by the 
United Nations on the Charter of « general world 
organisation. 


Formula of Invitation 


The invitation issued by the United States Government 
on behalf of the sponsoring Governments wasted no 
words. The preparation of the Charter is plainly stated 
as the purpose of the Conference. The Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals for the establishment of a General 
International Organisation are suggested as offering a 
basis for such a Charter, and tho further provisions for 
voting procedure agreed upon at Yalta are set forth, 


Milestones on the road to Frisco 


In the background, are the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
But they did not grow out of nothing. Behind them lie 
uw historic sorics of agreements and resolntions which 
express the powerful evolution of the conception of the 
United Nations. Tho following represent the most 
notable milestones on the road to San Francisco. 


St. James palace, dune 12, 1941 


In one of the gravest hours of the long struggle the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Greeco, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland 
and Yugoslavia, and General de Gaxllo’s representatives, 
met in bombed London and bravely resolved that : 


“ The only true basis of enduring peace is the willing 
co-operation of free peoples in a world in which, relieved 
of the menace of aggression, all may enjoy economic and 
social security ; and that it is their intention to work 
together, and with other free peoples, both in war and 
peace to this end ” 


Atlantic charter, August 12, 1941 


Tho association with the British Prime Minister of the 
President of the United States, not then at war, in the 
eight broad principles which became known as the 
Atlantic Charter, was a dramatic step towards world 
co-operation at a later stage. The Governments 
represonted at the St.James’s Conferenco, and (on 
January 1, 1942) the 26 United Nations assembled for 
the Washington Conference, declar-d their adherence to 
thess principles. Ninet»en other nations subsequently 
did the same. 


Moscow, October 30, 1943 


‘“ The necessity of ostablishing at tho eorliest practi- 
cable date a general international organisation, based on 
the principles of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving States and open to membership by all such 
States, largo or small, for the maintenanco of intornatio- 
nal peace and security was accepted in the Moscow 
Four-Power Declaration (Brituin, U. 8. A., U. S.S. R. 
and China). Until such an organisation could be 
established the four powers pledged themselves to con- 
sultation with each other and with other “ members of 
the United Nations ”’. 


Teheran, December 1, 1943 


The leaders of Britain, the U, S. A, and Russia made 
the following general statement after the Teheran 
Conference, which was almost entirely concerned with 
the military prosecution of tho war against Germany. 


i Wo shall seek the co-operation and tho active 
participation of all nations, large and small whose 
peoples in heart and mind are dedicated, as are our own 
peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and slaver 
oppression and intolerance. We will welcome them 2 
they may choose to come into a world fumily of 
democratic nations ”, 


Commonwealth Conference, May 18, 1944 


Dominion Prime Ministers, together with the Indian 
representatives on the War Cabinet, met in London and 
afirmed that “after the war a World Organisation to 
maintain peace aud security should be set up and 
endowed with the necessary power and authority tu 
prevent aggression and violence ”’, 


Crimea, February, 11, 1945 


Conversations between the Four Powers on World 
Organisation had taken placo at Dumbarton Oaks from 
August 21 to October 7, 1944. As the report on the 
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Crimea Conference stuted, “ the foundations were laid 
at Dumbarton Oks. On the important question of 
voting procodure, however, agreement was not there 
reached. The prosent Conference has been able to 
resolve this difficulty ”’, 


Then followed the announcement of the date and 
place of the United Nations Conference to prepare the 
Charier of “a9 general international organisation to 
maintain peace and. security ”’, 


Dumbarton Oaks 
The Proposals in brief. 


though published as “ tenative proposals ’’ only, were 


(1) The Organisation is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States. 


resulting from membership in the Organisation, to fulfil 
the obligations assumed by them in aceordaneo With the 
Charter. 


(3) All members of the Organisation shall settio 
their disputes by peaceful means in such a mannor 
that international peace and sccurity are not endan- 
gered. 


(4) All members of the Organisation shall refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or uso of 
force in any manner inconsistent with the purpose of the 
Organisation. 


(5) All members of the Organisation shall give every 
assistance to the Organisation in any action under- 
taken by it in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter, 


{6) All members of the Organisation shall refrain 


from giving assistance to any State against which pre. 


The United Nations Organisation, « open to all peace. 
loving States”, would require as its principal organs 
(it was suggested) a General Assembly, @ Council of per- 
manent and noneepermanent mernbers, an international 
court of justice and a Secretariat, There is nothing 
startling here, for these bodies correspond to those 
established in the Leage of Nations Covenant and are 
obviously appropriate. But the proposed functions and 
powers of the Security Council (a separate ‘* Economic 
and Social Council” being also suggested) are in fact 
the core of a new approach, based on bitter experience, 
to-the problem of maintaining and promoting peace, 


That this was not regarded merely in the hegative 
aspect of preventing war is shown by the drafting of 
“ Purposes ” which include to develop friendly relations 
umong nations and to take other appropriate measures 
to strengthen universal peace” and « to achievo inter. 
national co-operation in the solution of international 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems ”, 
The primary emphasis, however, was on the primary 
necessity—that of agreement on the machinery for 
maintaining international peace and security. 


Finally, it is worth noticing that the four Govern. 
ments represented at Dumbarton Oaks were agreed 
upon giving a useful measure of elasticity to the new 
Organisations, and upon making the Charter more 
easily amendable than had been the case with the 
Government of the League. 


Comparisons with the League of Nations 


The League Covenant offered] a model, tested over 
twenty years and finally found Wanting in important 
aspects. Among numerous interesting departures from 
that Covenant in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals it may 
be noticed that while the Covenant hound League 
Members (negatively) not to resort to war, the new 
proposals recognise the obligation for collective action 
to deal with threats to peace and to suppress aggression, 
The sovereign equality of States, apecitied in the pro- 
posals, was not specified by the League. The phrase 
* peace-loving states * excludes no State by name, and 
it is loft to the Security Council to recommend to the 
General Assombly the admission of States now enemy 
or neutral. The division of function between various 
Powers, based on their military strength and vulnera- 
bility, is a new idea ; the Security Council is limited in 


It is also proposed to establish » Military Staff Com- 
mittes to advise and assist it ; and while the League 
Council was required to mect “ from time to time, at 
loast once a year”, the Security Council would be in 
perinanent seszion. Moreover the Secretary General of 


inatter which in his opinion might threaten peaco and 
Recurity, whereas under tho League this initiative was 
given to Member-states who in some circumstances 


The League Coyenant’s euuwantee of the territorial 
integrity and political independence of its Mc mbers does 
not appear in tho new proposals. The League was 
apparently little concerned with regional arrangements, 
but it is now proposed that these must be consistent, 
with the principles of the Organisation. Tho League 
had no authority over non-Meéember States, thovch it 
could invite them to become members and welcomed 
their co-operation. Tho proposed Organisation. through 
the Security Council, would hoe empowered to ensure 
that non-Member States act in accordance with the 
Organisation's principles. Nor is there &ny provision, 
as in the League Conyenunt (where two years’ notice was 
required) for Withdrawal of any Member from the 
Organisation. 


Conclusion 


All the Dumbarton Oaks proposals on the subject of 
security, and the voting procedura decided upon at the 
Crimea Conference, are clearly designed firstly to 
facilitate decis‘ons on the necessity of action to preserve 
peace or halt aggression, and secondly to ensure that 
such action is prompt and effective. It is on this basi« 
that they will be judged at San Francisco, and against 
the background of the most terrible war ever unleashed 
upon the world. ‘The Conference, moreover, has opened 
at a time when tho forces of the United Nations pressing 
towards final victory in both hemispheres, are seeing 
with their own eyes the ‘pormities of which men are 
capable when perverted by diabolica] doctrines ail 
drunk with the ambition of world-conquest. The 
horrors of the German concentration camp at Belsen and 
the Japanese massacres at Manila are answered in the 
simple words of Prezident Truman: “ We must make 
certain that another war will be irapossible, Wy 
represent the overwhelming majority of all mankind ”’. 


\ 


Distribution of kerosene regulated 


The Government of Orissa have promulgated 
an order called the Orissa Kerosene Control 
Order, 1945, to apply to the whole of the 
Province of Orissa. It will come into force 
with effect from the Ist of June 1945. 

According to this order no person shall carry 
on trade in kerosene as an agent of an oil 
company unless be is in possession of a Jicence 
issued under this order by the Controller of 
Supply and Transport, Orissa, authorising?him to 
carry on trade in kerosene as an agent of the 
company concerned. 

An agent according to this order shall not sell, 
supply or transfer kerosene oil to any person 
other than a dealer duly Jicensed as such by the 
District Magistrate or to a person in whose 
favour a delivery order has been issued by the 
Oil Company, the Controller or by the District 
Magistrates in their respective jurisdictions. 

Hawkers of kerosene will have also to obtain 
a licence from the District Magistrate. 

Isvery agent, dealer or hawker shall comply 
with such conditions as may be specified in the 
licence granted, and also with such gencral or 
special dircetions as may from time to time be 
given to him by the Controller of Supply and 
‘Transport or by a District Magistrate. 

The quantity of kerosene which a dealer or 
a hawker may purchase during a specified period 
of time respectively from an agent or a dealer 
specially authorised to sell to hawkers will be 
provided for in these directions as also the 
maximum quantity of kerosene which may be 
sold by the dealer or the hawker to a purchaser 
in one transaction or during a specified period of 
time. 

Lhe Controller or the District Magistrate 
may 

(a) enter and inspect the premises of any 
agent, dealer or hawker for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the provisions of this order, the 
conditions of the licence and the directions of 
the Controller or the District Magistrate as the 
case may be, are being complied with, and 

(4) require an agent, dealer or hawker to 
produce before him any accounts, receipts. 
vouchers or other documeits relating to the sale 
or purchase of kerosene by such agent, dealer 
or hawker. 

The consuiners have been debarred from— 

(a) buying kerosene from a dealer or 
hawker who is not licensed under this order, and 
(4) purchasing at one time kerosene in 
excess of the quantity fixed by the District 
Magistrate. o * 
Courts trying persons for contravention of any 


. provision of this order may, without prejudice 


to any oiher sentences which they may pass, 
direct that the kerosene or other article in 
respect of which the Court is satisfied that the 
order has been contravened shall be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 
Conditions of the licence foran Agent 

Thirteen conditions have been laid down, 
which besides other obligations, make it obli- 
gatory on the part of a licensce— 

(1) not to sell kerosene to any person other 
than a licensed dealer or holder of a delivery 
order issued in accordanes with the provisions 
of the control order. 

(2) Not to sell kerosene to licensed dealers 
or holders of dvlivery orders except those that 
are specifically linked to him by the District 
Magistrate, without special instructions. 

(3) To submit to the Controller and to the 
District Magistrate a statement showing the 
quantity of kerosene released monthly for sale 
by the QOil Companies in each of the areas 
mentioned in his liesnce, and to report at once 
to the said oflicer any changes in these 
quantities. 

(4) Not to refuse to sell kerosene as above 
so long as he has stock of kerosene released by 
the Oil Company for a particular period lying 
in his possession. 

(5) Not to charge prices higher than that 
fixed by Government from time to time. 
Conditicns of the licence for a dealer 

These conditions include his selling to 
hawkers, selling not more than a _ standard 
hottle to any purchaser in a single transaction. 
He is to maintain proper accounts and allow 
them to be inspected at all times by authorised 
officers, levy no charces other than the fixed 
price, sell kerosene from the premises mentioned 
in the licence order and not to sell kerosene to 
any person other than the licensed hawker 
linked to him by the District Magistrate. 
without special orders. 


Licence for a hawker 


The hawker likewise js to purchase kerosene 
only from the dealer mentioned in his licence 
and from no other source. He should not make 
any payment to the dealer except the prescribed 
price and not sell more than a standard bottle 
to any purchaser in a single transaction. He 
like the dealer cannot refuse to sell any kerosene 
80 long as he has stock left to him. He as well 
as the dealer shall sce that the sale is conducted 
with the help of correct measures. 

It is expected that this Control Order will 
guarantee proper distribution of kerosene and 
will prevent black-marketing. 


Scheme for the distribution of mill-spun yarn 


With a view to ensure equitable distribution 
of mill-made yarn between the surplus and 
deficit areas of the country, the Textile Com- 


missioner has recently introduced a scheme 
according to which each area is allotted a pre- 
determined quota of yarn on the basis of the 


number of looms operating in that areca, Aceor- 
ding to that scheme the Oriss: deficit zone 
comprising the Province of Orissa and 30 States 
of the Eastern States Agency has been allotted 
a monthly quota of 2907 bales of yarn. But 
the Textile Commissioner has been moved to 
increase the quota to 5,713 bales a month as 
warranted by the actual number of looms 
working in the zone. The seheme has just 
started functioning and deliveries of yarn are 
expected from this month. According to the 
scheme yarn for the Orissa deficit zone is to be 
received from the centres of Madras, Bombay, 
Gwalior, ete. 
Basic Principles 

Government of Orissa have drawn up a scheme 
for the distribution of yarn among the various 
components of the Orissa deficit zone and the 
basic principles of the scheme are as follows : ~ 

(a) Yarn will ordinarily be imported from 
outside by the Utkal Co-operative Cloth and 
Yarn Syndicate and if for any reason the 
Syndicate is unable to import’ any consignm>nt 
it will be allotted to wholesale dealers in each 
district chosen by the Controller of Supply and 
Transport from a panel of wholesale yarn 
dealers drawn up for cach district by the 
District Magistrates concerned. In the latter 
case, consistent with efficient and prompt 
import, handling of the imported yarn and 
other relevant considerations, the selection of 
importers will be made by a system of rotation. 
The wholesalers to be selected will, in order to 
avoid the difficulty of price margins, be also 
allowed to function as wholesalers in respect of 
particular consignments and distribute direct to 
the retailers within the districts. 

(6) From the importer yarn will be distri- 
buted to selected wholesalers, the number of 
whom will be so fixed as to allot roughly 50 
bales to each wholesaler. In the alternative 
the number of wholesalers are to be selected on 
the basis of one for every one thousand looms. 
The wholesalers should be selected from among 
those who dealt in yarn in the basic years of 
1940-42. When yarn is imported through the 
Syndicate, the wholesalers to handle such quotas 
should be the members of the Syndicate. 
Co-operative Sooieties have also been allowed to 
act as wholesalers under the scheme provided in 
the opinion of the District Officers such societies 
have each the financial ability and organisation 
to handle and distribute 5) bales of yarn in 
a month. Nodealer who is ordinarily «a retailor 
but has just obtained a wholesale licence should 
be selected as a wholesaler and wholesalers have 
been debarred under the scheme from selling 
yarn in retail. 

(c) Groups of retailers are linked with 
the wholesalers as a standing arrangement and 
in order to ensure that yarn reaches the weavers 
at the correct price the number of retailers of 
yarn’should be curtailed. Distribution through 
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Weavers’ Co-operative Societies or recoznised 
and reliable master-weavers is to be encouraged. 
Retailrs are to be spread out in coivement 
markets from which yarn is ordinarily distri- 
buted aceording to tae discretion of the District 
Officers. It has been suggested that roughly 
one retailer should serve 300 looms. Tho retail 
sale of yarn through local committees to be 
associated with retailers is recommended. 

(d) To avoid difficulty about securing dved 
yarn and due to the fact that dyed yara, not 
being subject to price notifications, has been 
the subject of considerable profitcering, District 
Officers have been authorised to allot appro- 
priate quotas of yarn direct from the importer 
to well-recognised dyeing factories operating in 
the district. Dyed yarn will be sold to retailers 
linked with dyers at prices fixed by the District 
Officers. Small hand-dyers will continue to 
obtain their requirements of yarn from retailers 
or wholesalers for dyeing purposes. as the case 
may be. 

(e) To avoid delay in the distribution ,of 
yarn, the District Officere have been advised to 
take all possible steps to avoid bottlenecks at 
all stages of distribution. Distribution should 
be an automatic process regulated by standing 
permits from the District Officers. ‘The District 
Officers are to issue standing permits where there 
is a fixed panel of;wholesalers and on the other 
hand if the wholesalers are selected by a system 
or rotation they have been advised to issue 
rotational standing permits on percentage basis. 
Similar standing permits are to be granted by 
the District Officers to retailers. The yrant of 
ad hoc permits is deprecated as it merely 
leads to delay and dissatisfaction of all 
concerned. District Officers have been autho- 
rised to notify dates and time by which 
the wholesalers are to take their. quotas from 
the importers and the retailers from the whole- 
salers. The maximum period in each case has 
heen fixed in that scheme. In case any whole- 
saler does not take his quota from the importer 
within the stipulated time he will forfeit his 
quota and also be liable to have his name 
removed from the list of wholesalers and like- 
wise any retailer failing to obtain his quota from 
the wholesaler within the stipulated time is to 
forfeit his quota and liable to be removed trom 
the list of retailers. Jn that case the importer 
and the dealer is at liberty to sell the quotas 
to other dealers and importers under iutimatiou 
to the District, Officers concerned. 
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H. E. THE GOVERNOR’S VICTORY MESSAGE 


TO THE 


PEOPLE OF ORISSA : ~ 


(14th May 1945) 


PEOPLE OF ORISSA : 


After nearly six vears of War we celebrate the Victory of the Allies 
over Germany. In the history. of mankind there has been no greater day 
than this. Never has humanity been exposed to greater perils than those w ith 
Which it has been threatened by the tvranny of the Nazi creed. Never has 
Victory been more complete or more final than the Victory which his new 
destroved the last vestige of the Nazi power. ) 


2 


These have been long and bitter years. How great the pain, the 
suffering and the misery that have been caused to countless people! How 
great also the courage, the endurance, the fortitude and the calm with 
which dangers have been both met and overcome! Germany prepared for 
War while others were at peace. There were dark days when Europe was 
overrun and the future seemed black indeed. Poland was crushed. France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, all were overwhelmed. But brave hearts did 
not falter, and for months Great Britain with her Commonwealth of Nations 
stood alone to oppose the might of the aggressor. . To Germany’s ambitions 
there were no bounds. Russia was next attacked and the flames of War 
spread far into the Soviet Union. But to all Germany’s efforts Russia 
opposed a stubborn courage that never yielded and never flinched. Then 
Japan joined its Nazi ally. The treacherous attack on Pearl Harbour 


brought into the War, with their great material and moral resources, the 


United States of America and thereby sealed the doom of the Axis 
powers. Patiently, step by step, what had been lost was regained. The 
Germans were driven from Africa, from Italy, from Russia. Landings in 
Normandy brought the American and British Armies to grips with the 
enemy on the soil of France. Soon France wa; freed and ready aga'n to 
take her share. Hemmed in on all sides Germany’s power to resist was first 
wenkened, then destroyed. Unconditional surrender was demanded and 
unconditional surrender has been given. This is the supreme hour of our 
triumph. United in War the great Allies will remain united in peace and 
by their’ joint efforts will secure liberty and freedom for all people, fair 
dealing and respect for human dignity and human life. 


But before we can turn to the tasks of Peace we have on this side of the 
world an enemy whose defeat must be just as complete as the defeat of 
Germany. ‘There can be no peace for the world, no security and_ no salva- 
tion for mankind until, like Germany, Japan has been overthrown and_ has 
surrendered unconditionally. To this both we and the United States of 
America are pledged. ‘To this all our resources will be devoted. The defeats 
already inflicted on Japan in the Pacific and in Burma are only a taste of 
the still greater disasters which her people will suffer so long as they 
continue the struggle. While therefore we rejoice over the Victory in 
Europe, and are proud of the great and glorious part which India has taken 
in securing that Victory, do not let us forget that what is now needed from 
us is to go all out for Victory over Japan and to spare no effort to bring that 
Victory quickly and to make that Victory complete. 


W.H. LOLs 


Germany's Military Eclipse 


Outplanned—Outgeneralled—Outfought 


' The whole art of success in war is said to 


consist in concentrating superior numbers of men 

iand material at the decisive point. The 
iGerman General Staff started World War II 
‘with the great advantage of having immensely 
isu perior numbers. And yet, despite the fact 
that they had the tools, they failed to finish 
the job. And now they have the humiliation 
of seeing the Allied forces, wnose leaders they 
iregarded with contempt, triumphant within the 
(frontiers of the Reich itself. 


' The present war has shown that, although 
superior forces are essential ty final victory, 
‘there is much more in successful generalship 
than merely having an advantage in numbers. 
It is in the ability to (2) concentrate force at 
ithe decisive time and place; (%) handle that 
fforce to the best effect on the battlefield ; 
iit) know when to take risks ; (7) know when 
and where to give ground—‘* reculer pour mieux 
‘sauter ”’ 

¢ The British leaders started the war from very 
hinanspicious beginnings. They had to fight 
‘their earlier campaigns under every form of 
"handicap. But, by great foresight and careful 
| plaaning cn and off the battls ficld, their present 
|advantageous position was built up. 


| During every phase of tha war—in the making 
‘of plans, in fighting with inferior forces, then 

‘ with equal forces and finally with superior 
i forees—Allied generalship has DrCvee markedly 
superior to German. 


Tam not trying to make out that German 
‘generalship is of a low order. That would be 
.& poor compliment to the Allied leaders. The 
‘German General Staff—thanks mainly to 
political obtuseness between wars—had been 
‘allowed to fashion by 1939 the most poworful 
and highly trained instrument of war the world 
had c-er seen. Grantcd that they were rushed 
_by Hitler into using it four years before they 
“wanted to, it was still of overwhelming 
strength. But they failed to risk their all in an 
invasion of Britain after Dunkirk, whereas we— 


with hardly more than one fully trained and 
equipped division in the country—took the very 
great risk of sending what tanks we had to the 
Middle East. 


Our leaders had already appreciated the 
supreme importance of the Mediterranean theatre. 
The German Ganeral Staff left the taking of 
Egypt to Mussolini—and in doing so made 
peshaps their biggest mistake of the war. | 


The German invasion of Russia in June 1941 
was certainly a grave stratcgical error; but, 
for that, Hitler is probably more to blame than 
the Gcneral Staff. In their conduct of the 
Russian campaign, however, German generalship 
was severely at fault. The German Army had 
been created for mechanis:d speed. It was in 
such fashion that it was used to strike its first 
crippling blows against the Russian Army in the 
summer of 1941. 


But, having achieved grvat initial success by 
their concentrated Panzer attacks, the Germans 
then proceeded to try to hold vast areas of 
Russia by spreading their troops out over 
a thousand miles of front. This was playing 
into the hands of the Russian with their un- 
limited resources of manpower, and it finally 
resulte1 in disastrous retreat for Gurmany onthe 
Kastern Front. 


In fact. by the middle of 1942, it was obvious 
that the German General Staff had disregarded 
the principle of concentrating the superior 
numbers they possessed at decisive points. 
Instead, their armies in the West were spread 
all over Europe. Britain’s generals, on the other 
hand, used their still slender resources to ths 
greates: effect, and by the winter of 1942 had 
concentrated superior air and land forces in the 
Mediterrarean theatre. 


That in itself, however, was not sufficient. 
Rommel had enough troops. He was confident 
and flushed with success. But, in little over six 
months’ fighting, his army was completely 
routed. The combination of Alexander, 
Montgomery and Tedder—under the supreme 


direction of Eisenhower—-outfought and _ out- 
witted the German gen-srals ot cVvery turn. 
Indeed, in Alexander and Nontgomory—two 
outstanding British command:rs of the present 
-war—two generals have been produced of more 
skill and imagination than any that have arisen 
from the Wehrmacht. 

Later on, Alexarder proved in Italy that 
numbers alone do not brig success. He out- 
fought and outgeneralled Ke.selring in a country 
which particularly favoured the e:emy. 

The decline in German generalship du-ing 
the latter phases of the wae had keen most 
marked ; but we must remem':cr in all fuirness 
the disadvantages the German Generals had 
laboured under-—crushing = air inferiority and 
inept political interference. 


And finally I come to the so-called ‘ Second 
Front ’’ operation and t.e Battle of Germany 
which has ended so disastrous], for Hitler. The 
planning and th: coadact o. this wavlo opera- 
tion was as brilliant as anything in the whole 


Allied generalship broughy 
the most hazardoti 


history of warfare. 
off with comple:e success 
type of operation known to war. 


But it is probavly in air warfare that thi 
German General Staff has been most completel 
outgenzralled. It was by very conrageoy 
lung-sighted planning that the Allied — leadeg 
gained complete ascendancy over the ong 
all-powerful Luftwaffe. 


The creation of the Allied Airborne Arf 
alone -is'a triumph «f generalship when 
rememb:rs that, as far bacx as 1939, Germa 
had alr-ady a considvravle number of hig 
trained airborae tvoops—and Britain had no 
at ail. = 


The German General Staff will offer ma 
excuse; for Germa .y’s defeat. They will.o 
all except the real ons. And that is simp 
enough they were outplanned, outgenerall 
and outfought. 


How Hitler Lost World War Il 


Death of a German Myth oe 


The Germans are experts in the p-opagation 
of myths to the greater glory of G rmany. 
There is that mytn of a Herreavolk— master- 
race ’’ destined to rule a world of slaves ; there 1s 
that other myth of “ Labensraum”’ of tle right 
of Herrenvolk to living-space, t> the desnite of all 
other and lesser races of men; and above all 
there is that myth of myths—that of a great 
Prussian General Staff, omniscient and 
infallible, which guides a master-race throvgh its 
recurring wars to all but certain victory. ; 


What, then, is the real trath about the 
Prussian General Staff—whica, incidentally, 
is a much-diminished body since Hitler re- 
established it in 1935—-and about the capacity 
of the German race itself io wage war ? Since 
1866 when the world first saw the Prussian 
General Staff in action, the Germans have 
fought four wars of avcencing magnitude : 
The Austrian war of 1856—a smell affair which 
Prussia won; the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71—a larger but still limited war, which 
Germany won ;the War of 1914-18—the first 
total ”’ war, which Germany totally lost ; and 
the present world war, which bids fair, in 
Hitler’s words, to scttle the fats of Germany for 
1,000 years—theugh in a seiise far different from 
that which Hitler had in mind. 


So German arms, as guided by the Pruasi 
General Staff, have, in fact, won two smalli 
wars but have lost two very big ones. And tl 
despite the fact that the Germans are wont 
think war, talk war, plan war, prepare for wi 
to the exclusion of almost every other hum 
activity and:so start each war infinitely bet 
prepared than do their less aggressi 
neighbours. The deduction is obvious. FE 
from being experts in war, the Germans ar 
in fact, exceedingly inept performers. 


Of this German ineptitude, October 19: 
affords the first example in the present wi 
Britain then stood alone against Germany. T 
Battle of Britain, mm which, for two mont 
the Royal Air Force fought the Luftwaffe | 
control of the air over southern England, 
won by the Royal Air Force against enormo 
odds: It had-been so near a thing, howev' 
tnat in the winning of it, the Royal Air Fot 
had been strained almost to breaking point. 


~Britain’s army—rescued only that sumn 
from the beaches of Dunkirk—still lack 
almost every sort of modern weapon. 
then, surely, was Hitler’s opportunity to inva 
Britain. If he had risked a million men, if 
had committed the Luftwaffe to one last, all-o 


effort he might have lost half a million drowned 
and killed, perhaps three-quarters of a million, 
but enough might still have reached the farther 
shore to “ finish off ’’ the business in the West. 


; Britain—that dagger in his flank—that 
im ‘ unsinkable aircraft carrier” whose aircraft in 
W& days to come were to sweep the Luftwaffe from 
Mm the skies, in vhat base where Allied armies 
@ would muster for the liberation of Christendom, 
y would have been worth almost any sacrifice. 
But while the German can plan, he cannot 
improvise. Hitler dared not risk it. 
So we follow Hitler on his groping way uniil in 
m June 1941 he took the next wrong turning. In 
" the West. he still had Britain as an active, 
‘Je enemy ; yet he turned against Russia. True 
Hitler knew that, sooner or later, he must fight 
Russia. The time and the method were alone 
arin question. -As tothe time, however, Russia 
iF was not yet realy, so Hitler had at least that 
A year of grace, 1941, to use to his advant.ge. 
47, Surely then, his proper course was to finish 
what he had begun in the Mediterranean ? To 
overrun Syria, to possess himself of the oil of Iraq 
and Iran, to: seize the Suez Canal, to take Egypt 
i and the Sudan, all that then appeared SO easy. 
@ Thus would he have driven Britain from No;th 
Africa and the Mediterranean; es ablished 
i himself on the Indian Occan (half-way to Japan); 
iclosed the British traffic routes to India and 
split the British Empire in two, forced both 
@ Turkey and Spain to join the ranks of the 
M@ satellites. And presently less than a year later, 
Mahe could have turned on Russia with re .doubled 


t@strength and new allies. But no—he had to 
Va attack Russia. Henceforth he was committed 
n#@to war on many fronts, against a  ceoalitin 


ti which would soon include America. 
3 


4 | Even while Britain was engaged in a life and 
v@ death struggle with Germany—and “the enemy 
4“Zwas no more than twenty miles from her coast 
tl#she was devoting increasingly large forces to 
fi the task of thwarting the designs of Japaii. 


i] 
Wi) 


When Hitler made common cause with Japan 
4 this unholy alliance had ore supreme motive— 

the destruction of the British Commonwealth 
mg preparatory to the conquest of the world by 
#Germany, the double-cross of Japan being 
m@planned to como latcr. Had these two great 
ke@powers met, then the United Nations’ position 
[hgin Europe would not be what it is to-day. 


1 When the Japanese attacked Pcarl Harbour 
ond the defection of French Indo-China opened 


Even now, however, Hitler and his General 
Staff might have achieved victory-—but for an 
almo:t iicredible ineptitude. In 1941-42, Hitler 
remained oblivious to the Russian winter, till his 
armies outside Moscow were perishing miserably 
in the wintcr snows. In 1942-43, he divided his 
effort to at the crisis of the campaign, seeking 
at one and the same time victory on the Volga 
and oil in the Caucasus. 


In the outcome, he lost an army on the Volga 
—and got no oil. At this time, too, when the 
Anglo-U. 8. forces had landed in North Africa, 
he proceeded to throw sway yet another army 
in Tunisia—-pouring in reinforcements insufficient 
to ensure victory bnt more than sufficient to 


“turn, defeat into disaster. 


From that time, perforce, Hitler stood on the 
defensive everywhere. The basis of his strategy 
was this: to win a decision against the Anglo- 


U.S. forces when they should attempt a landing 


in the West. Such a strategy, however. postu- 
lated economy of force elsewhe:e—yet Hitler 
invarially preferred to sacrifice the garrison of 
an Outwork rather than to withdraw it betimes 
into the keep. We had watched tis process 
at work in Itsly, in Finlaid, in Norway, in 
Greece and Crete. Whilst potential reserves— 
whic: might have turned. the scale in France, 
had wasted away on these secondary fronts, 
Hitler lost the final and decisive battle. 


Hitler and his General Staff began this war 
with the ines‘imable advantages of a completely 
new conception of warfare and of a war machine 
builé to implem:nt that conception. But 
German planning was not good enough—and 
they threw away their chances of victory. 


‘| If Germany and Japan had met 


the back doo: to Malaya and Singapur, Britain 
was engaged in the most critical stage of the 
struggle against Germany. At that time, too, 
the United States had negligible forces trained 
and equipped fur service overseas and war 
productioa was only just beginning to come 
into its stride. 

Viewing the war against the Axis partners as 
a whole, two major strategic principles became 
apparent. First, it was recognised that the 
defeat of ay must be given priority, and 
secondly, tue war against Japan must be treated 
as a large-scale delaying action until the primary 
objective had beon- achieved and the full might 
of the United Nations could be released for 
delivering the knockout blow to Javan. 


\ 


The Japanese plan was clear. It aimed at 
driving two great pincers round two main Allied 
bases—Australia and India. The south-east 
advance had as its object the seizing of control 
of Malay, Netherlands, East Inuies Now Guinea, 
the island groups north-east of Australia and 
possibly New Zealand, thus cutting off Austratia 
from the United States of America. At the 
same time, the south-west pine. xr aimed, at the 
isolation of India by the scizure of Burma, the 
Andaman Islands and Ceylon. . 


These. two. movements achieved, the next 
project was linked up with the plea ‘ef the 
‘European Axis to seizo Egypt, thus cutting 
‘Britain off from the Far East as will as the 
trans-Porsian route to Russia. Thet this plan 
did not succeed is no small part duc to the 
pert played by the British Commonweslth 
and India.. 

Allied’ strategy - was Aaa: clear : (2) t 
delay the advance of the Japanese, (ii) to halt 
‘tha advance short of the- bases of Australi; 
and India, ‘and . (ii) to build up bases nF a 
‘subsequent offensive. 


_ Owing. to tho temporary immobilizstio.: of 
‘the U.S. Flect, the full weight of the Japanese 
naval offensive fell oa tae Britis Common- 
wealth navies. Units. from Australia. New 
Zeland and India joined forw's with tae Royal 
Navy in a conceitratod effort against tac 
Japaneso. Although engazed ia fightiag the 
Battle of tac Atlaatic, in keeping 12,900 miles 
of sea routs opca to tke Middle Fast, in 
convoying supplies to Russia anil ke-ping the 
Italian Fleet at bay in the Mediterranean, 
‘Britain sent two of her finest. battleships, the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse tothe Indian 
“Ocean. 


As a ‘result, the Jananese Fieet was turned 


back from the shores of Ceylon and clearud ~~ 


out of the Bay ot B.ngal Tne Battl: of Java 
Seas, worthy to rank 
Jutland, ployed a major part in preveating the 
conquest. of Australia. And all tae timc vital 
supply routes for men. and mat:ria's wore 
kept open. : 


What Victory means to me 
ee Louis Golding 


Author of “ Magnolia - Street ” 
‘“Mr. Emmanuel ’”’, ** Five Silver 
Daughters ” and other. novels 


So it’s over. And we’ve won. 
our victory mean to me ?! 


What does 


“might of the United Nations to be mo bilisg 


: The Japanese are being forced back and tlh 
‘wito the Battle of. 


| 

On land, General Alexander's rearguard, 
action in Burma, in which bis force never 
oxeceded two weak divisions in strengtn, played; 
@ vital part in checking the pince: imovements 
on.India. In the thrust in Australia, the Naw 
Guinea Campaign became automatically the 
kev. to the whole South-West Pacific situa 
tion. The heroic stand of the small force @ 
‘Australians in this arca enabled tic position 
be held until sdequate assistance could be sogg 
and New Gui.ea turned into an offensive rath 
then a defensive’ base for future opcratiogg 
against Japan. y, 


i 
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In the operations cast of New Guin 
New Zeeland was playing her part. Av th 
be-inning of the Far East war she sent hal 
her trained troops, half her bombe: forces ay 
all her anti-aircraft guns to the Fiji Islands § 
safeguard this importani shippiag route 
America. But for that wise ‘courageous actig: 
by New Zealand the Japanese might  haj 
selected Fiji, as.key island in South and Sout 
West Pacificas their noxt objective. 


{ & 


All these activities of Australia and Ne * 
Zealand were being carried on, be it remey 
bered, when both Dominions wer. still conty 
buting important forces to the European w@ 
Since it was not possible for the United States 
establish large land forces in the first two yeat 
of the Pacific war, the main burden for holdiff 
back the Japanese rested with the Britig 
Commonwealth in general and the gallant sof 
of Australia and New Zealand in particular. ff 
The fruits of this early work are n@ 
becoming apparent. The delaying action lg 
enabled bases to b3 established and the grows : 


doom is in sight. With the job in Burd | 
finished, the full power of Britain and t§ 
Commonweal:h will be thrown into the Paciff 
war, thus completing the task undertaken 
5uea Cisadvantogs in 1941. 


_ To what “me’’? There’s a lot of ‘‘ me’s] 
in each of us. First of all, tkere’s the straigl 
human being, the creature with an average seng 
of right and wrong, the sense that more tha 


anything else distinguishes the human fro¥ 
the brute. 


cey -Atlantic Meeting of President Roosevelt and Churchill. 


a British Forces Liberate Brussels. 

cat Field Marshal: Montgomery with the Burgomaster of the 
Belgian capital; he had a great reception from the 
people of Brussels when he arrived in the city, 


frou The Liberation of Rome Allied Landings in Sicily 
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That ‘‘ me ” is singing at the top of its voice : 
I told you so. Itold you so. TI told you so. 
Right has triumphed, wrong is worstcd. And we 
knew from the beginning iL would turn out that 
way. There may be people in other countries 
than Britaii who will say that cll that is non- 
sense. There were times (they will say) when an 
Allied victory was by no means a foregone 
conclusion—oh, by no means. During the 
desperate days when the English Channel ports 
were faliag ani Franse caved in, it was very 
much touch-and-go. So it was ayain wien 
Yugoslavia was overrun and Crete fell. And 
later, when the Japanese victories were at their 
zenith, and still later when Rommel’s breath was 
hot on the neck of Cairo. 


But, I tell you, we in Britain knew. We knew. 
It was not a matt.r of logic. In terms of logic 
we were down and out. It was a matter of faith, 
like love or religion. I bclieve that, in those 
{imes of our fiercest tzritulations, our mor..] 
sense was sharpened to a unique acuteness, 
those of us who had a moral sense at all. 


It depended on the sort of person you were, 
or are. Either you believe that right and wrong 
aru words that mean something or they mean 
nothing. In tuose days of our peril th:y meant 
more to us than they have ever done to human 
beings on this planet before. We knew that the 
enemy was tne incarnate priiciple of Evil; we 
knew that we scrly chastened and mou nfully 
unworthy agents of God, or Virtuc, or Goodness, 
or whatevcr you choose to call it. 


I remember a luncheon at a county club near 
Hol:'ywoad, at the time of the fall of Crvte. 
Mv friends were Ameiican, tne sort that have a 
devp love for Britain. They were offering odds 
of four to one that Britain would be knocked 
out of the war within four weeks. (If that now 
sounds silly, remember how absolutely certain 
many people were, in Britain as well as in 
America, that Hitler would annihilate the 
Russian Army withia three weeks.) I sat and 
looked at them with piteous and (I fear) quite 
dog-like eyes. There was svch a lump in my 
throat that I could hardly bring out a word (I 
was a long way from home, remember). 


‘It won't happen ’’, I managed to bring out. 
‘* Tho world’s not like that ”’. 


My friends looked at me with 1cal concern 
and pity, then turned away, and bensvolcntly 
changed the subjcct. Did I take on that bet ? 
Alas, I didn’t. For JI was so unspzakably 
miserable with the knowledge that I couldn’t 
make them believe as I believed. I let them 
off, alas, 


Well, thank God, they believe me now. They 
know now. The world is like that. There are 
sucn things as rigut and wong and right has 
triumphed. That’s one thing the altied victory 
has meant to me. And I’m si:ging end 
d:neing. I’m on top of the world. 


Then there’s the glory of the‘ me’’ that is 
an Englishman, born in a great provincial 
town, educated at on» of th» ol-iest of England’s 
schools, and at the lovely University of Oxford ; 
the Englis::iman that has wandered far and wide 
during long absences in the ciids of the carth, 
and has always come back again with qvickencd 
pulses io his London home, in the heart of 
England. 


That first “‘ mc ’’ was exultant; this second 
“me” is proud—proud to belong to this 
nation that has undergone such prodigies of 
endurance, and performed such pr digies of 
valour Atthis raoment an Englishman will 
be pardoned if he forgets the years of stupidity, 
the years in which he tolerated the wickedness, 
or sought to come to terms with it. 


He recails the long anguish of sea-convoys, 
borne so light-heartedly; the still incredible 
miracle of Dunkirk ; the starry courage of the 
airman in the Battle of B.itain, Alam in, Caen, 
Arnhem. He recalls the nameless, un::umbercd 
gallantries of civilians in burning citics, the 
devotion of women at lathe and bl sst-{urnace, 
working the clock round, and round again. He 
recalls these tings, and is proud to belong to 
the nation thst wrougnt them. 


He has a heightened sense of oneness with 
the diversity of peoples, endless in their muta- 
tions of race and creed and colour and_ politics, 
who compose the vast Empire of which Britain 
is the central core; whether they died a 


thousand years ago from the thrust of a Romen 


sword against a Whiltshire dyke, or were sucked 
down last year in the Caribbean with a tor- 
pedoed tanker ; whether they. be lumberjacks 
in Vancouver today, or sailors before the mast 
in Dreke’s galleons century ago, dainty typists 


from the Home Countries, bearded Sikhs, 
diplomat lorry-drivers, Christians, Jews, 
Freethinkers, Muslims...... he is one with all 


these, and they are one with him. 


This ‘‘ me ”’ is not insensitive to the towering 
contzibutions made to the Victory by Britain’s, 
allies, the oceans of bloodshed by the Russian 
armies, the prodigious contributions made by 
the United States, both of mea and material, 
the assistance of the sma!ler nations in above- 
g-ound and underground ways. I think, in this 
moment of incandescent perception, he is pecu- 
liarly aware both of the general design of the 


victory andthe multiplex detail—but with his 
heart he c nnot but remember his Britishness 
most of all. 


He salutes his dead and his unbcrn, but there 
is a proviso that this “‘ me’ makes, a proviso 
he is well aware of,-even in this moment of 
glory, and would have others be equally aware ; 
whether these others be our Allies, or the neutr- 
als, who, even till this hour have managed to 
stand upon the side-lines ; or the enemy himself, 
whetker beaten or unbeaten. 


This ‘‘me”’ does not imagine the day is quite 
won Qh, no ! It is possible that, even now, there 
are desperate encounters to come. The Asian 
enemy still stands. He is cornered, the lips are 
drawn back in a snarl; he is still dangerous. 
But there is the same certainty of his defeat as 
there was for his Europea:: accomplice when he 
found himself 21 minute miles away from 
Britain’s unattained and unattainable shores. 
His gibberish and facial contours are not the 
same, but tie grim guns are, the streaking 
planes, the -tough-skinred battleships. The 
wicked phantasy is the same. 


The job is not done, friends, but it will Le 
done and soon; or if late, then late. But it will 
be done, with Righteousness both for our sword 
and shield. It will be done. 


There is a third ‘‘ mc”, the Jew [I am. What 
does the Alied victory mean to him ? Of course 
the emotions that permeate the first ‘‘ me ”’ and 
the second ‘“‘ me ’’, the human creature and the 
Englishman, flood the crevices of my Jewishness. 
The Jew, too, is exultant at this magisterial 
endorsement of the moral principle at tbe root 
of things ; perhaps all the more because he is 
aware that it was his people who first enun- 
ciated it—at least in the form in which it has 


guided our consciences for more than 4,000 
years. The Jew, too, is proud of the contribu- 
tions made by his kinsfolk to the total sum of 
victory, the soldiers and the sailors and the 
airmen in all the Allied Armies, a Brigadier 
Kisch in Tunisia, a Chaim Weizmann in his 
laboratory. 


There is, however, a certain sombreness 
and awe in his emotion which, I think, are 
special to him. It is difficult to define, but it is 
in its nature an a‘sthetic thing. The perception 
of the fulfilment of a historic pattern. Jcws are 
tired to their inmost marrow of the millienial 
griefs that have been imposed on them. Yet 
they cannot but perceive that those who scck to 
destroy the Jews aie, in their turn, destroved. 
Not by the Jews. What power to destroy had 
the millions of Jews in the murder-camps of 
Eastern Europe, in the lime-coated cattle-trucks, 
ia the giant incinerators ? They are destroyed 
by the at-length-awakened conscience of 
mankind. 

When Hitler—and the Hitlers before |im— 
set out to destroy the Jews, it was not the 
living actual Jews they were concerned with. 
They had, in many cases, little knowledge of 
them. The evil in the Hitlers hid destroyed 
whatever good there might have been, and 
needed a point of departure for the initiation 
of its operations. The Jews were the point of 
departure. And, once again, it is the Jews who 
survive at the end of the journey, with the 
help of the Lord, and the Lord’s allies. 


Those are the emotions to which the Allied 
victory give rise in “‘me”’, the Jew, emotions 
outside joy or tears. It is asif one listened 
to the concluding chords in a celestial symphony. 
The listener is silent. He hardly dares to 
breathe. 


India’s Armed Forces 
Contribution to Allied Effort 


India’s strategic position has played a large 
part in her contribution to the Allied war effort. 


India is the spring-board for the liberation of 
Burma and the supply base from which British, 
Indian and American forces, in co-operation 
with their Chinese ally, can strike at Japan from 
the west. 


India’s position to the east of the Persian 
Gulf enabled her to play «n important part in 
sending Allied supplies to the Soviet Union. 

_ India joined with Ceylon and Australia, on 
the one side, and with East and south Africa on 


the other in helping to maintain Allied sea power 
in the Indian Ocean—a control which isolated 
Germany from Japan. 


THE INDIAN ARMY 


The pre-war strength of the Indian Army was 
182,000. Today the Army numbers over 
2,000,000, all of whom are volunteers. Recruits 
come from every corner of the country and 
the average rate of recruitment has been 50,000 
to 60,000 a month. The recruitment rate, 
however, dropped during the 5th year of war, 
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the monthly intake for technical and  non- 
technical personnel being 7,785 and 27,833 
resp :ctively. 


Recruitment to the officer class, both King’s 
Commissioned Officers and Viceroy’s Commis- 
sioned Officers has increased pzoportionately. 
The Indian Military Acadeny, which before the 
war accommodated about 200 cadets, has been 
enlarged to take 600, whil> other Officer 
Training Schools, have been opened. Compared 
to 400 Indian Officers at the outbreak of war, 
there are now more than 10,000 Indian Commis- 
sioned and King’s Commissioned Officers. At 
present among the King’s Commissioned Officers 
one out of six is an Indian. | _ 


The preccntag:s of. Indians amongst the 
Officers recruited to the three Services since the 
beginning of the war are as follows: Royal 
Indian Navy 45 per cent, Indian Army 47°3 per 
cent, and Royal Indian Air Force 100 per cent. 


MECHANISATION 


The pre-war Indian Army was armed and 
organised mainly for internal security and 
frontier defence, The general reserve, or Field 
Army, consisted of only three brigades. The 
need for mechanisation was. realised, but the 
necessary equipment could not be obtained 
from the U. K. India’s military problem has, 
therefore, been to expand her forces and at the 
same time to revolutionise their training. 


Existing training schools have been very 
greatly increased and many new-ones opened. 
These include a Tactical School, a Fighting 
Vehicles Schcol, an Infantry School (which 
teaches minor tactics as well as the handling 
of infantry weapons), a Jungle Warfare School 
fo: officers and non-commissioned officers, in 
addition to the Anti-Aircraft Artillery Training 
Centres, etc., which have been opened for the 
recruits of the vorious arms. Indian Infantry 
and Gurkha reinforcements for the Eastern 
Theatre undergo intensive training in the Jungle. 


Technical Training Centres for Ordnaince and 
M. T. Artificers have been inaugurated. Thare 
are also schools for Engineers, Signallers, 
Supply and Transport technicians and others. 
many recruits have to be given a general educa- 
tion before thay can learn to handle complicated 
modern weapons and equipment. Large schools 
have now been opened tor training boys so that 
When they reach army age they can join up as 
fully qualified technicians. 


THE INDIAN ARMOURED CORPS 


In 1937 the mechanisation of the Indian 
Cavalry began and at the outbreak of the 


present war this was greatly accelerated until 
finally in March 1941, the last “‘horsed” Regi- 
ment disappeared and in 1942 the old Indian 
Cavalry became known as the Indian Armoured 


Corps. 


During the early part of the present war one 
Basie Training Centre and two Trade Train- 
ing Centres were established in place of the 
original Training Centres—for the Armoured 
Car Regiments and for the Tank Regiments. 


During 1943-44 Indian Armoured Corps’ tank 
brigades equipped with the most modern 
armoured fighting vehicles were in action on the 
Burma front. . From April to July, squadrons of 
the 7th Cavalry were in continuous action in 
clearning the Japs from the Imphal plain. The 
regiment’s tanks were the first to break through 
the Jap positions. As reconnaissance regiments 
probing the enemy’s defenccs and returning with 
vital information the I. A. C. has played a 
valuable part in the Italian Campaign. 


THE INDIAN ARTILLERY 


The outbreak of the present war made it 
necessary to strengthen the Indian Artillery and 
it has undergone great expansion and develop- 
ment, which has brought it to the front rank of 
the combatant corps. The Lidian Artillery 
now has its own Mountain, Field, Medium, 
Heavy A. A., Light A. A., Anti-Tank, Mortar, 
Survey, Coast and Searchlight Batteries. Today 
all personnel of the Indian Artillery, except for 
some British Officers and N.C. O. instructors, 
are Indians and are enlisted from Sikhs, 
Mahrattas, Ahirs and all Punjabi Muslims 
besides the classes enlisted in 1935. 


In the present war its gunners have been in 
actionand have inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy in North Africa, Burma, Sicily and 
Italy. 


INDIAN ELECTRICAL AND MECHA- 
NICAL ENGINEERS 


The Corps of Indian Electrical and Mecha- 
nical Engineers is the youngest: Corps in the 
Indian Army. It was formed on May 1, 1943. 
Its present strength stands at over 2,500 per 
cent of i's pre-wa- level. It embodies approxi- 
mately 1,800 officers and 80,000 other ranks 
with some 20,000 civilian craftsmen of all trades. 
The floor space occupied by the Corps. static 
workshops now nears five million square feet. 


~The Corps’ chief function is the repair and 
recovery of all the technical equipment of the 
Indian Army, such as tanks, vehicles, guns, 
wireless sets, instruments, small arms, search- 
lights and refrigerators, all of which have to be 
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maintained in the highest possible state of 
efficiney. Such a_ responsibility calle for 
efficient technicians, export supervision and well- 
equipped worashops. | | : 


To deal with the complicated nature of the 
many and varied types of equipment a staff of 
over 160,009 technicians is required, comprising 
no fewee than 43 different trades. Three Corps 
Recruit Training Centres have beea established 
to cope with 1,000 new craftsmen a month. 
Supervision is carried out by British and Indian 
technical. officers known as. Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, British Warrant and 
Non-Commissioned Officers, Indian Armament 
Artificers and Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers 
promoted from among Indian Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Craftsmen. 


The I.E.M.E. hav; taken or are taking part 
in campaigns in Africa, Italy and South-East 
Asia. Through the Burma jung from the 
Arakan to Kohima, the men of I.E-M.E. carried 
out mavy outstanding feats of recovery, loc.) 
repair and improvisation without proper tools 
and often within sight of the enemy. 


THE INDIAN SIGNAL COR?S 


The Indiv; Signal Corps, formed in 1922, 
required a vast expansion on the outbreak of 
war in 1939. ..The recruit. signalman had then to 
learn the intricacies of . modern wirvless sets, 
telephones and telegraph communication equip- 
ment. Today its st-ength stands at over 
59.000. In addition to campxign rvquirements, 
hundreds of Signal Units have beun raised to pro- 
vide communications inside India itself. I. O. Rs. 
are operating and maintaining today the 
mot modern and complicated types of equip- 
ment. When occasion arose signalmen have 
also fourz:t. Men of an Indian Divisional 
Signals gallantly defended their Divisional 
Headquarters against attacks by the Japanese 
somewhere in Burma. 


INDIAN PARACHUTE REGIMENTS 


Paratroop- Battalions have been ‘raised ‘and 
Indian andGurkha troops are showing themselves 
well suited for the service. Together with a batta- 


lion of the fifth Mahratta Light Infantry, two 


companies uf the State forces and British and 
Indiz:. gunners, mci of Indian. parachutes 
formation denied the plain of Imphal. for. six 
days to the oncoming Japs and thus won a valu- 
able respit» in which the relieving fifth- Indian 
Division could be flown in from Imphal. The 
parachutes have been made in India from 
Indian silk, 


ANIMAL TRANSPORT 


On the mountainous and jungle-covered Indo. 
Burma burder, where roads are scarce, considsr. 
able numbers of animal transport units have 
been raised in addition to those retained on 


the North-West Frunteer. The Indian Army 


Remount Department has bought over 69,000 
animals i.1 India for active servicc in tis war, 
Extensive horse and mule breeding is enc: uraged 
by the Army and every three out of cv-ry five 
animals at present serving the l4th Army are 
Indian bred. 


THE INDIAN ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


The Indian Army Medical Corps was ‘ormed 
in 1943 by amalgamating all branches of the 
Indian Military Medical Services, the Indian 
Medical Services, the Indian Medical 1«part- 
ment and the Indian Hospital Corps. by the, 
middle of 1943 more tran 309 major field 
Medica! Units had been raised in Indias. They 
are functioning wherever Indian Army uw itits are 
serving. Large hospitals have been Jnilt and 
staffed, and many new medical training .hools 
have been oponed. Women doctors arc now 
recruited, with full liability for service ini and 
out of India. The Army Nursing Servic: has. 
been raised for work with the new medical units’ 
and hospitals. By 1944 the incidence of malaria. 
was reduced among troops in Assam by at least’ 
59 per cent. 


INDIAN ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS | 


Every Month 209,000 to1s of storox pass: 
through I. A. O. C.*depots locitel al' over: 
India. They are made up of 309,090 iteins as- 
compared with 40,000 before the war. Field, 
activitiss of the Corps have developed wit!: the! 
further supply of field parks, which are in fact 
small ordnance depots on wheels, mobile cine mas 
and mobile laundries. | 
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INDIAN GENERAL SERVICE CORPS: 


Speaking 13 different languages and: 
hundreds; of dialects nearly 55,000 comba‘ ants 
and non-combatants of the Indian General, 
Service Corps arc today serving in all theatres of: 
war. They serve over 2,00) units and form»- 
tions. More than 1,630 of them are prisonezs 
of war. Tne Corps was formed in 1939 tg 
provide a reservoir of men ready to tacklé¢ 
the many and varied jobs of modern war, not 
falling within tlie sphere of specialist corps. 


Many wartime. units grew up under the aegis 
of the I. G. S..C., e.g., Indian Observer Crops; 
Coast Defence Battalion. Garrison Companies;. 
Intelligence Corps and Censor Units ; in the 
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H,M. The King pinning the Victoria Cross on the breast of 20 Year-old 
sepoy Kamal Ram who won this coveted award for personal gallantry 
during a combat with the enemy on the Italian Front. 


Newly Joined Officers 


“Feroze”’, the Officers’ 


practise firing with an oerlikon gun atH. M.I. S, 
Training Establishment of the Royal Indian Navy. 
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raising of these units 11,000 men were trained 
and permanently transferred away from the 
I.G. 8. C. ; 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY CORPS 
(INDIA) 


A Women’s Auxiliary Corps numbering over 
10,000, of whom more than 1,000 are officers, 
had been formed to release soldiers and techni- 
cians fo more active duty. They work as 
switchbeard operators, wireless operators clerks, 
dispensers in hospitals, etc. The officers also 
replace staff officers in the larger headquarters. 
A naval wing of the W. A. C. has been formed 
for duties with the Royal Indian Navy. 


SERVICE OVERSEAS 


Nearly 430,000 members of the Indian Army 
have been sent overseas. They have served with 
distinction in the defence of East Africa and 
the Sudan, in Eritrea, Abyssinia. the Western 
Desert, Tunisia, Italy, Syria, Persia, Iraq, 
Malaya and tis Hast Indies, Burma and Hong- 
Kong. A small detachment of animal transport 
units served in France. 


GALLANTRY AWF DS AND V. Cs. 


Indian troops have shown _ conspicuous 
gallantry wherever they have served. Up to 
‘April 1944, 21 Vuctorra Crosses, one George 
Cross, 142 Distinguished Service Orders and 
three Indian Orders of Merit (1st class) had been 
won by officers and men of the Indian Army. 
Out of the 21 V. Cs. three were won by English- 
men and the rest by Indians. Other awards 
won by the Indian Army include 561 Military 
Crosses, 941 Indian Distinguished Service 
Medals, two Distinguished Conduct Medals, one 
George Medal and 518 Military Medals. 


Awards to the Indian Army and the Indian 
States Forces during the war so far total 2,468. 
(in addition, there have been several thousands 
nentions in despatches and gallantry certificates. 


India stands second in the number of V. Cs. 
‘von during this war. Up to December 1944, 
he 116 V. Cs. won in World War II had been 
listributed as follows: U.K. 75, India 18, 
\ustralia 11, New Zealand 7, Canada 3, South 
\frica 1 and Fiji 1. 


FOURTH INDIAN DIVISION 


. The 4th Indian Division has had an unparal- 
sled record. It formed part of Wavell’s small 
rmy in 1940; played a prominent part in the 
\byssinian campaign ; returned to the Defence 
f the Egyptian frontier against Rommel; saw 
ard fighting in Syria; took part in General 
‘uchinleck’s 1941 offensive ; held Benghazi when 
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Rommel struck back from El Agheila, and 
during the fighting withdrawal several times 
repulsed superior enemy forces. At El Alamein 
is attached on the Ruweisat Ridge, helped 
pursue Rommel to the Mareth Line and forced 
the Halfaya Pass on March 15, 1943. In 1944 it 
was fighting with the Eighth Army in Italy. 
Indian troops form a large part of the 9th and 
10th Armies at present stationed in Persia and 
Traq. 

The Eighth Indian Division has had the 
honour of leading the Eighth Army’s main 
assault in Italy where they succeeded in break- 
ing the German winter line. The Fourteenth 
‘Army, the bulk of which has been drawn from 
the Indian Army, is fighting the enemy at every 
possible point on the Burma border. 


THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 


The Royal Indian Navy is now more than 
20 times as big as it was at the outbreak of the 
war. The Service has been greatly expanded 
in personnel, ships and training establishments. 
The personnel has increased from 1,200 officers 
and men at the time of the outbreak of war to 
nearly 30,009 by the beginning of 1944. 


During 1943-44 well over 1,750,000 miles were 
steamed by His Majesty’s Indian ships of all 
classes. Escort duties on the coastal and ocean 
passages accounted for the largest share, keeping 
Indian warships at sea 85 per cent of their time. 


Two major naval bases have been built and 
three minor bases fitted with the needs ofa 
modern naval base. The Royal Indian Navy’s 
Dockyard at Bombay refits vessels, makes 
repairs, builds flight craft and carries out thé 
degaussing and arming of merchant ships. 
Indian shipyards have contributed several new 
warships to the fleet. 


With the movement eastwards of the naval 
centre of gravity, heavier responsibilities were. 
cast on Indian warships helping to escort mer- 
chant ships with reinforcements and equipment. 
It is estimated that there are 2,000 000 tons of 
merchant shipping in the Indian Ocean at any 
given moment, and His “Majesty’s Indian ships 
played their part in protecting this vital traffic. 


Indian warships have taken part in actions 
against enemy submarines while at the approa- 
ches to our ports Indian minesweepers have 
laboured constantly to keep channels clear for 
shipping. Ranging far down the Burma coast 
the little ships of the R. I. N. Arakan Coastal 
Forces harassed the enemy’s sea flank and 
assisted the advance of our land forces. They 
destroyed Japanese craft carrying troops and 
bombarded shore positions, | 
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From December 1, 1943, to April 1, 1944, 
little ships of R.I. N. Coastal Forces steamed 
more than 30,000 operational miles on 43 
separate missions firing 26,000 shelis at the 
enemy from point blank range along 250 miles 
of Japanese-held coast. 


The Royal Indian Navy can now boast of its 
own Landing Craft Wing, its Coastal Forces and 
Women’s Service—the W.R.I.N.S. Indian Navy 
has every type of technical training school 
needed for a fighting navy. The number of new 
training establishments started since 1939 has 
now risen to sixteen. A new torpedo school 
and anew anti-submarine school, the largest 
in the British Commonwealth 
United Kingdom, have been built. The 
school of Naval Gunnery has been enlarged 
since the war and the number o! ratings taking 
the gunnery course has increased fifteen-folu. 
At combined Training Centres located on the 
coast of India, Naval Officers and ratings in 
conjunction with Indian troops and R.A. F. 
are training strenuously in amphibious warfare. 


When Malaya was invaded, ships of the Roval 
Indian Navy were busy in the Malacca Straits 
and the Java Sea. The sloops Jumna and Sutlej, 
which had spent the first part of their commis- 
sion on convoy work in the Atlantic, were in the 
Gunda Straits where the Jumna survived a day- 
long battle with dive-bombers, shooting down 
four for certain and receiving the congratulations 
of Vice-Admiral Fi+zherbert for her fine work. 
The Sutlej destroyed five aircraft in another 
engagement in defence of a convoy. 


*The Royal Indian Navy did particularly good 
service off the Burma coast in support of opera- 
tions on the Arakan front. The evacuation of 
40,000 Indians from Burmese ports was organised 
and carried out when that country was invaded. 
The Indus was sunk in Akyab harbour by 
Japanese bombers. In 1943 the Royal Indian 
Navy took part in convoy operations escorting 
the Eighth Army reinforcements and supplies to 
Sicily from North Africa. 


The First Lord of tne Admiralty told the 
House of Commons that there was no finer 
story than that of the min:swceper, H.M.I.S. 
Bengal. In November 1942, she was escortiag 
the motor-vessel Ondina when the raiders 
Kikoku Maru (10,000 tons) and Kunitkawa 


Maru (6,863 tons) were encountered. Each 


was believed to be armed with six 5-5-inch 
guns, torpedo tubes and two catapult aircraft. 
The Bengal immediatsly stcamed into the 
attack; many hits were scored on the larger 
ship, followed by an explosion, and she finally 


outside the 


went down by the stern and sank. The mine. __ 
sweeper was herself hit, but only slight damage: ae 


resulted and rfo casualties were suffered. nee 


During 1943-44 an cnemy submarine wag tha 
sunk in the Indian Ocean by three warships of 
the Royal Navy, the Royal Indian Navy and the Tid 
Roval Australian Navy. For H. M. I. ship’s part The 
in the successful operation her Commanding | ¢1,,, 
Officer was mentioned in despatches. Good’ Tad 
work was done by H. M.I. 8. Bihar in rescuing , 4 
191 survivors from a torpedoed merchant ship 4,,) 
at night. ana 


ROYAL INDIAN AIR FORCE fh 
Within a few yesrs, the Indian Air Force'sort 
(which has now been designatod the Royal moy 
Indian Air Force) has risen from a strength of 
200 to 27,000. | _ 
aire 


Beginning this war with only one full squadron, pers 
the Royal Indian Air Force now has more than 
ten, all of which have seen active service against, 
the Japanese, and some have also been on T 
operations again in the North-West Frontiergeg, 
Mainly constituted as ‘‘ Fighter Reconnaissance’ the 
Squadrons, they have proved themselves to beanp. 
some of the finest in action. Their deeds havehay. 
done much to enhance their high reputation.[ndj 
Many R. I. A. F. personnel have  receivedgs » 
decorations and awards, including a D. S. O.,3]so 
aD. F.C. and bar, eight other D. F. Cs. and3om 
one A. F. C. In additionto their normalyboy 
‘‘ Fighter Recce ’’ duties, R. I. A. F. pilots ands g¢ 
aircrew have been engazed in the vital task of:onr 
air supply in Burma. jtat 


The first batch of trainees from India went to”. 3 
Canada under the Empire Air Training Scheme 
in 1943. The I. A. F. by the end of 1943 had A] 
]7 technical and non-technical schools. Theserari, 
schools catered for all trades connected with thefov. 
I. A. F. Besides these technical schools therendu 
are Flying Training Centres. Over 50 per centche 
of the instructors at these centres are Indians.nea: 
There is also an important civil aviation training.ave 
scheme designed initially to turn out 300 pilothea; 
and 2,000 ground staff a year for two years. nd 

The Indian Air Training Corps Scheme has 
been extended to cover all the nineteen Indian 
Universities, including three Univorsities in the™° 
Indian States. Students in India have now! 
an opportunity for preparing and training for’ 
a career in the flying branch of the Indian Air®P' 


Force while they are at their regular studies. ae 
eci 


ROYAL INDIAN AIR FORCE rain 
OVER BURMA. he 


ofa; 
The Coastal Defence Wing of the R.I. A. Fifar 
has beon expanded and 75 per cent of itgifle 


personnel is Indian. Sine> its formation in 
' 1940 its plancs have flown thousands of miles 

escorting the huge supplies of men and materials 
, that India is sending abroad. 


Squadrons ofthe R.I. A. F. operating from 
> India have been fighting over Burma since 1942. 
t They have helped to support the Land Forces 
> throughout the advance from the borders of 
India to the Irrawaddy and through the Arakan, 
3 and from Imphal into Central Burma. They 
> took part in the invasion of Akyab and Ramree 
and continue to give full support to the other 
fighting forces. During the operational season, 
the R. I. A. F. Squadrons did upwards of 7,60) 
€ sorties, amounting to 10,500 hours and dropped 
1 more than 1,000 tons of bombs. 


Tho R. I. A. F. is equipped with modern 
aircraft, both fighters and bombers, and _ its 
personnel is almost entirely Indian. 

Oo 
t INDIAN STATES’ CONTRIBUTION 
4 The ruling Princes have supplied over 375,000 
‘grecruits for the fighting forces of India. For 
tthe first four and a half-years of the war 
Sapproximately 300,000 racruits from the States 
®have been enlisted for the various services in 
1{ndia. Bigger States like Patiala have provided 
as many as 33,000 recruits. Smaller States have 
stlso contributed their own quota. In the 
dsomparatively small State of Sachin, tor instance, 
‘lybout 8 per cent of the total male population 
ds serving outside the State in various services 
f;onnected with war effort. There are about 63 
states forces units serving outside the States, 
on addition to about 38 Indian Army units 
vettised by the States. 


id All the States have readily adopted the 
etaeiet war measures introduced by the Central 
1e7Overnment, including those which affect 
readustry, commerce, finance and manpower. 
nthe maritime States have collaborated in all 
ismeasures connected with the economic war and 
igave adopted the Government of India’s 
tMeasures for the control of exports and imports 
nd contraband control. 


aS 
in Many of the States have released military 
nerces for service outside their territories. 
ywroops from Alwar, Bikaner, Faridkot, Gwalior, 
opyderabad, Indore, Jaipur, Jind, Jodhpur, 
je 2@purthala, Kashmir, Malerkotla, Nabha, 
atiala, Rewa and Tripura have assumed 
becial duties in British India or are undergoing 
‘faining in association with the new ficld armies. 
he Kashmir Mountain Battery, the lst Patiala 
afantry, the Jind Infantry, the Jodhpur Surdar 
Fifantry, two Jaipur Battalions, the Tripura 
it@ifles and the Tehri Garhwal and Malerkotla 
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Sappers and Miners have all served with distinc- 
tion in various theatres of war. Nepal has 
sent over 8,000 men of her army to India to aid 
the Allied cause, in addition to meeting all the 
Government of India’s requests for recruits to 
Gurkha units. 


Several States are raising new war battalions, 
a number of their cavalry regiments have been 
mechanised and they are helping to recruit and 
train men for the Indian Army. State Flying 
Clubs are co-operating with the Central 
Government scheme for training air reserves, 
and a number of the States are co-operating 
in the training schemes for mechanics and 
skilled artisans in munition factories. Certain 
Indian Princes have placed at the disposal of 
the Army large jungle tracts as jungle training 
areas where formations can train intensively 
under conditions similar to those in Burma. 


Large numbers of men from States have also 
beon recruited to non-combatant ranks, inclu- 
ding many for skilled or technical work. Indian 
States have also provided labour units for the 
construction of roads and aerodromes. From 
Travancore and Cochin in the South, over 
70,000 men have travelled north to carve out 
roads to be traversed by the fighting soldiers. 


A recent appeal to the States for road-making 
machinery received so overwhelming a response 
that all requirements were met, and not a single 
State took advantage of the Government’s 
offer to pay for the machinery or its transport. 
Labour units have also been provided by the 
States for the construction of roads and 
airfields in all parts of India. 


Indian Princes have also provided aircraft, 
water-craft, buildings, machinery, training 
facilities, medical aid, donations and gifts of 
every sort and description. 


Every State has placed its resources and 
industries at tho disposal of the War Depart- 
ment. Larger States have supplied a variety of 
goods. 

An arms factory has been started in the 
Hyderabad State with the Nizam Government’s 
co-operation. Mysore is producing 24,000 tons 
of steel per annum, in addition to large 
quantities of cast pipes. This State is now 
erecting a 25-ton steel furnace which will almost 
double the Stte’s steel output. 


Mysore has also recently installed an electric 
furnace which is making ferro-silicon for steel- 
making. These will meet about half the total 
demands of India. Also, an aircraft factory in 
Mysore State is playing an important part. in 
India’s war effort. 


i) 


Thousands of army blankets and many 
thousands of yards of woollen cloth and hosiery 
goods have been supplied from States like 
Hyderabad, Baroda, Kashmir, Jodhpur, Jind 
and Nawanagar. Kashmir and Mysore supply 
valuable silk for parachute manufacture. 
Gwalior has made a free gift of the only mill in 
India for the manufacture of webbing cloth, 
producing Rs. 800,000 worth of cloth per year. 

A very large proportion of India’s supply of 
chemicals comes from the States. Rubber 
products have come from Travancore, Baroda 
and Mysore. ‘Travancore’s. contribution of 
many million pounds of rubber last ycar has 
partially made up for the loss of British posses- 
sions in the East with their immense supplies 
of rubber. 


For various purposes the States have supplied 
approximately 215,000 tons of timber, as 
against the t.tal timber production in India for 
war purposes Of 396,000 tons, in 1941-42. 


Among other important supplies, 250,000 tons 
of cement were produced in Hyderabad alone 
last year. Over 7,000 tons of oil were obtained 
from States’ mills last year. Thousands of tons 
2 food supplies have also been provided by the 

tates. 


The investments by the Princes and people 
of the States in war loans amount approximately 
to Rs. 37,50,00,000. The total financial 
contributions from the States have exceeded 
Rs. 6,50,00,000. | 


About half the total contributions to ‘the 
Viceroy’s war funds have come from the States, 
as well as many other gifts of material and 
money. The Nizam of Hyderabad has contri- 
buted a corvette to the Navy and a bomber 
squadron to the Royal Air Force, together with 
a large sum for its maintenance and equipment. 
This squadron has operated on the Italian front 
andin Burma. The Hyderabad “ Hurricane ” 
Fund raised money for other aircraft and there 
are now three R. A. F. Hyderabad squadrons. 
Two others are named after Baroda and Mysore, 
whose rulers made gifts for the purchase of 
complete fighter squadrons. 


INDIAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


There are 9,944 Indian Prisoners of. War in 
the hands of Germans and 42,374 confirmed and 
22,036 believed to be prisoners of War in tho 
hands of the Japanese. On September 8, 1943 
there were 5,110 Indian prisoners of War in 
Italy, of whom 773 had been released. As.to 
the rest when Italy was invaded by the Allies 
the enemy transferred most of the prisoners to 
Germany. Some of them who were. not so 
trausferred escaped. o a 


“et 


ENEMY PRISONERS OF WAR IN INDIA 


There are now 29,199 enemy prisoners of War 


held in India, of whom only six are Germans. | de 

ser 

INDIAN EVACUEES sol 

There were about 400,000 Indian — eva. pes 

cuees in India from Burma and 5,000 from a 
Malaya. There were about one million 

Indians in Burma before December 1941 and | 

about 800,000 in Malaya. dai 

Bu 

FOREIGN EVACUEES Tac 


The number of evacuees of all nationalities in Ba 
India is 405,093. The number of evacuees and Cai 
(lepsnd:nts of persons strended in enemy-oceu , 
pied territories maintained in camps or assisted ., 


financially is about 150,00U. hy 
th 
AMENITIES FOR TROOPS a 


In order to look after the servicemen’s welfare 
and amenities, a Directorate of Welfare ha ,,. 
been established with a large organisation , fF, 
E.N.S.A. has been operating in India since 1, 
November 1943, and is responsible fcr the 
provision of entertainment for British troops 4 
By September 1944, E.N.S.A. had a dozen bee 
parties touring India. the 


For making provision of entertainment for / 
Indian troops, Fauji Dilsukh Sabha, the Indian bea 
counterpart of the British E.N.S.A., was esta. for 
blished in April, 1944. At present it has 2§ aut 
parties touring India and seven overseas. Its to & 
Controller is an Indian Army Officer and the 2m 
staff consists of Indian Civilians. Provision for Gif 
Soldiers’ recreation includes games, reading, the 
resting, wireless sets, cinemas and swimming nd 
pools. The scheme costs Rs. 24 lakhs a year. 


Indian Soldiers’ Boards came into existence 
at the end of the last war to assist demobilised 
soldiers to take their places back in civil life. R 
In 1938, there were 79 District Soldiers’ Boards; repc 
today there are 135 in British India and another Ind 
28 in the Indian ‘tates. This organisation The 
looks after the interests of Indian servicemcn two 
and their dependents. wis! 


A new scheme for the welfare of servicemen’s ee 
families—the Fauji Sevadarni Scheme—has 
been started by the Indian Army. This is in 
addition to the civilian District Sailors’, Soldiers’ 
and Airmen’s Bords and the Civil Liaison Orga. 'T 
nication. Fauji Sevadarni (Indian Military Mar 
Women Welfare Workers) have been employeding 
in certain districts to contact female relativesdem 
of absent servicemen who might be reluctant toW. . 
ventilate their grievances to male welfareSchc 
workers. ‘Men 
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$ Civil Training Centres (Controlled by Labour 


4 BROADCASTING PROGRAMMES 


1 Broadcasting for Indian troops has now been 
developed as one of the most active weifare 
services of the Indian Army. For Indian 
soldiers who may not always be able to read 
newspapers or books the wireless has been a 
special boon and full advantage of this opportu- 
nity has been taken. 


Delhi station of All-India Radio broadcasts a 
daily programme for Indian servicemen in India, 
Burma, Ceylon and overseas Broadcasts for 
Indian troops are also made from Colombo, 
n Baghdad, Beirut, Teheran, Bari (Italy) and 
qd Cairo. 

: Ten minutes are daily devoted to purely local 
entertainment for troops from selected areas. 
Individual messages for servicemen abroad from 


their relatives and friends.at home are also 
put out by All-India Radio. 


News concerning towns, villages, welfare 
associations, cattle, fields and other domestic 
' affairs gathered by recruiting and liaison officers 
and correspondents are also broadcast. 


s Although 4,831 lease-lend sets have already 
n been distributed to British and Indian units, 
there is still a heavy demand for wireless sets. 


At Christmas, 1943, a monetary grant per 
n head for the purchase of extra Christmas fare 
for both British and Indian troops was 
g authorised in India and gifts in kind were sent 
gto all Indian troops serving overseas. Funds, 
e amounting to Rs. 13 lakhs, for the Christmas 
1 Gifts scheme were provided by donations from 
5, the Viceroy, Provivcial Governors and the 
g Indian public. 


TRAVELLING CONCESSION FOR 
RELATIVES 


Relatives of Indian or British troops who are 
reported to be dangerously il) in hospitals in 
t India may now visit the men free of charge. 
uo The return fare for the journey will be given to 
utwo persons, one of whom must be a relative, 

wishing to see an Indian Other Rank who may 
5 be ill. Relatives of British Other Ranks and 
; Otlicer cadets are entitled to the concession. 


RESETTLEMENT 


The Directorate of Resettlement formod in 
y March 1944 has formulated a scheme for assist- 
ling inthe re-employment of ex-servicemen on 
sdemobilization. A scheme for resettlement of 
9W. A.C. (I) personnel is also being cvolved. 
3Schemes for resettling and training disabled 
men are also under preparation. 


e 
d 
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Departmen’) which are now fully occupied 
with the training of scrvice pcrsonn:] and 
civilian war workers, with a capacity of nearly 
30,000 places, will become available for the 
post-war vocational training of servico person- 
nol awaiting demobilization. 


WOMEN’S WAR EFFORT 


A number of women nedical graduates have 
been recruited for medical service with full 
liability for general service in and out of India. 


The Indian Military Nurshing Service recruits 
Indian and European nurses for military 
hospitals and unite attached to the Indian 
army. Hundreds of Indian nurses of the service 
have been volunteering for service overseas. 


The Auxiliary Nursing Service organised in 
Soptember 1941, to forma reserve of trained 
nurses for the regular Indian Military Nurshing 
Service, recruits Indian women who are not 
experienced and trained nurses and trains them. 


Thirteen per cent of the entire labour fvrce, 
which is turning out war material from Indian 
fictories are women. 


The Fauji Sevadarns or Women Military 
Welfare Workers consist of Indian women, 
mostly wives of serving Indian officers, who 
have pledged themselves to safeguard the 
welfare of military families. 


INDIAN RED GROSS 


While in 1939 the Indian Red Cross organisa- 
tion spent Rs. 5 lakhs, in 1943 they spent 
Rs. 1650 lakhs, only ten per cent of which was 
spent on administration. The rest goes towards 
purchase of materials. They cater for the sick 
and wounded in hospitals not only in India but 
also abroad and our eastern frontier. They also 
send help to our prisoners of war in enemy 
hands. 


There are about 400 different items that they 
supply to hospitals, consisting of clothing, 
blankets, surgical equipment, ward accossories, 
hardware, certain food comforts, games, musical 
instruments, wireless sets, stationery, books, 
toilette requisites and many miscellaneous 
articles. 


In 1942, on behalf of the Indian Comforts 
Fund (London), Mr. Amery sent over 540,000 
food parcels to Europe through the Interna- 
tional Red Cross at Geneva, at a total cost 
of £ 200,000, which was paid for entirely by the 
Indian Red Cross Society. 


On the St. John Ambulance Association side, 
their voluntary and trained , nursing personnel 
have increased from under 500 before the war to 
over 4,000 now. 


India’s Contribution to Victory in the West 


War supplies to Middle East and Russia 
Bulk Stores for ‘Desert Victory ” 


In the deserts of North Africa were laid the 
foundations of ultimate victory on the battle- 
fields of Europe. The story of India’s contribu- 
tion to this Desert Victory way be put in a 
nutshell by saying that long before the full force 
of American aid gave the promise of victory, 


she was «Imost wholly responsible for the supply 


of bulk stores to the Middle East —from railway 
wagons to landing craft and electric torches to 
trouser butions. a 


STEEL FOR WATER-SUPPLY 


Steel was also supplied from Indian work- 
shops for the provision of water-supply in. the 
arid, watcrless desert and the length of the 
water-pipes alone would reach many thousands 
of miles. . 


As the victorious army passed on, behind the 
lines Indian Engineers and Pioneers. were join- 
ing up the last link of the vital railway line 
from Mersa Matruh to Tobruk. At one time, 
India was solely responsible for the supply of 
rolling stock, locomotives, trucks, sleepers, 
wagons and all ancillary equipment. 


It reflects the confident ability of the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force that this line 
was on the promontory of Libya in the full gaze 


of Axis shipping and air bases. 


Timber for railway sleepers, for jetties, lorries, 
vehicles, packing stores, ammunition boxés, 
telegraph poles, and’ a hundred and one other 
uses came from India and it is estimated that 
India supplied all, or nearly all, of the Mid-East 
requirements. 


ROLE OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


From the naval yards of India came many 
assault and self-propelling landing craft. These 
played an important part in the provisioning of 
our troops along the North African coast and in 
spectacular raids on onemy-occupied villages. — 


Much could be written of the way in which . 


Indian manufacturers developed new industries 


to mect the vast nocds of the armivs overseas. 


Examples ofnow products are electrical cables 


of many kinds, «lectric fans; and water valves. 


and pumps, while the ceramic -.industrios of 
India began, for the first time, to produce 
porcelain cleats, insulators and fuse-holders. 
Similarly, India doveloped a new industry of 
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plastics to mak> bakelite Jamp-holders ang 
ceiling roses. , 


DRY BATTERIES AND CELLS 


An outstanding contribution in this field wag 
the supply of dry _ batteries and cells, 
Communication botwean aircraft from air td 
ground and vtce versa depends largely on the 
efficiency of the batteries the planes carry, 
Shipments to the Middle East from the United 
Kingdom by the long Cape route impaiied thel 
batteries’ effective life. 7 


Arrangements for. the production of 4 
particular type of batterics required for thg 
R. A. F. were, therefore, begun in India during 
the latter part of 1941 and since then India hag 
supplied millions of cells for the R. A. F. alone, 
If other services are taken into consideration; 
the number of batteries supplied would rack 
astronomical figures. | 


NETS AND TENTS 


Tho Battle of El Alamein, it is said, was won 
largely through effective camouflago. Large 
quantities were despatched from India off 
camouflage paints, nets and. hemp. Stretched! 
end to ond, the nets would loop the world 
eignt times. 


These camouflage nots are not all the products 
of India’s high-powcr factories but are being 
made by the thousand in the villages and the 
little known parts of India. They play an 
important part in the concealment of troop 
concentrations, particularly of artillery, before 
an offensive. : 


Acertain type of mountain-gun which was 
used with marked success in the Eritrean: 
campaign was “‘ adopted’? by India and India 
undertook full responsibility for the equipment 
and maintenance of these guns. ; 


Nearly 90 per cent of the tents which 
protected the troops from the torrid heat, the 
canvas and ground sheets which kept the 
pernicious sand out of the tanks, planes and 
motor vehicles, went from India. Indian 
pattern tents gradually replaced other pattern 
tents in the Middle East, while troops wore 
clothes made in India and, to a lesser extent, 
walked in boots supplied from Indian factories. | 
And of the food they ate, a large proportion 


Indian troops fraternize with the local Italian Population 
after occupying a town. 


Indian lancers snipe at enemy positions in snow-capped 
Mountains in Italy. 


oat 


came from India, Scientific dehydration, one 
of the first developments in India since the 
war, enabled India to supply 40,000 tons. 


MEDICAL STORES 


Among medical stores, equipment and 
comforts for troops, India supplied over 50,000 
stretchers, over 1,000,000 blankets, 250,000 
mosquito-nets, 1,500,000 water-testing tablets, 
and 160 tons of anti-mosquito cream, to say 
nothing of 336,000 ounces of castor oil. 1,500 
different items of medical stores were supplied 
from India and of field dressings, over 1,250,000 
‘of the 24-inch wide bandages, which is part 
\of the first-aid equipment for every soldier in 
‘the field, would, if stretched from cnd to end, 
lextend well over 2,000 miles. 


? 


, INDIRECT HELP FOR RUSSIA 


The most important and far-reaching effect of 


¥India’s contribution—outstanding as it has been 
;—was the enormous saving in shipping tonnage 
i which was effected. Had it been necessary to 
isupply from the United Kingdom, it would 
;have taken so much more shipping away that it 
jis doubtful if on the other front so much tonnage 
{could have been spared for Russia. Along the 
shorter supply route India pumped steadily over 
-1,500,000 tons of stores, which may be regarded 
'a8 80 much extra tonnage released for Russia. 


' The safe convoving and delivery of supplies 
rested on Indian convoy ships, while on the 
Persian Gulf and on the North African ports an 
enormous amount of material, labour and 
‘technical supervision supplied by India, helped 
to extend port facilities in Egypt and Iraq. In 
the later stages of the campaign, these ports 
were thus able to cope with the vast amount of 
isupplies, especially from the Eastern Group and 
| Ene U.S. A. 


Several times during the North African 
campaign, when supplies expected from the 
United Kingdom and America were lost en route, 
India supplied from her own resources. In one 
of these instances, 7,000 tons of steel shcets 
rolled in India were shipped to the Middle East 
for the manufacture or anti-tank mines—when 
these could not arrive from England without 
dangerous delay—and enabled the vast mine- 
fields to be laid which proved so invaluable. 


SUPPLIES THROUGH IRAN 


Along 3,000 miles of metalled highway across 
burning desert’ and barren land, through 
mountain passes 7,000 feet high, thousands of 
vehicles have been running a 24-hour continuous 
service carrying supplies to Russia overland 
through Irag and Iran. Operated by Allied 
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military personnel and with Allied equipment, 
fleets of lorries manned by British, Americans, 
Indians and Russians formed an endless stream 
of traffic. The journey was made under extreme 
climatic conditions—winter with its tempera- 
tures of 50 and 60 degrees below zero and 
a spring with its avalanches and floods. 


Supplies had to be sent through Iran to the 
Caspian Sea and the same route had to be taken 
by everything coming to Russia by the 
southward routes from the United States. 
Since the summer of 1941 harbours’ and 
warehouses, railways and motor roads have 
been built or enlarged so that a mere trickle of 
goods has become a flood. 


Enormous amount of material, labour and 
technical supzrvision came also from India for 
the purpose of extending port and dock 
capacities. 


Over 5,000 tons of vital war materials were 
sent from India to Russia during the first six 
months of 1944. Russia has received quantities 
of gunny bags, tossa canvas, jute ropes, tea, 
pepper, tin wolfram and silk, shellac and hides. 
Approximatsly 80,000 surgical instruments of 
indigenous production were supplied from 
India’s first vintage. Two special consign- 
ments were 1,000 tons of nickel and 1,000 tons 
of harvest yarn, both of which reached Russia 
in record time. 


OTHER MIDDLE EAST COUNTRIES 


India’s contribution to victory in the West is 
not limited to ‘‘ bulk stores’’ for the North 
African campaign and supplies to Russia. She 
maintained a regular flow of materials to other 
Middle East countries. Egypt got telephone 
line equipment, bedding valises, steel hutting, 
nails, binding wire, telephone stores, rolled steel 
joints, mild steel sheets and angles, wire nails, 
reinforcement bars, steel tanks and staging and 
road-rolling plants, soft timber, steel huts, black 
and galvanised steel wire, electric fans, army 
wiremesh road track with pitches, road-making 
plants, steel sheets for bitumen containers and 
bridging cribs. 


Supplies to South Africa comprised buttons, 
hooks and eyes, cotton textiles. sand bags,. etc. 
Sulphuric acid was supplied to Mauritius. The 
railways in Tanganyika were kept supplied with . 
various types of broom brushes and items of 
uniform for railway employees. Vehicles and 
spare parts were sent to Iraq. Cotton textiles, 
coloured goods, jute dressed leather and leather 
manufactures went to Kenys and Uganda, and 
fabricated sheet buildings to Palestine, 


India’s supplies to the United Kingdom— 
supplies having a direct bearing on victory in 
Europe—consisted of textiles, cotton jute union 
canvas, cotton canvas and yarn, mock leno 


R. I. N.’s part in defeat of Germany 


Under the burning African sun, in the storm- 
swept Atlantic and in the enemy-infested 
Mediterranean, ships of the Royal Indian Navy 
have contributed gallantly to victory in the west, 


They helped to make the Mediterranean 
‘ Cunningham’s Pond ’”’, played a large part in 
eliminating Axis influence in the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf, and during the battle of the 
Atlantic escorted’ convoys and operated in 
U-boat ‘‘ killers groups ”. 


In 1940 a number of H. M. I. © ships 
were placed under the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies, for service in the Red Sea, 
Gulf of Aden.and Persian Gulf. During the 
dark days following the fall of France it was 
necessary for our forces to retire temporarily 
from British Somaliland, and in covering the 
troops’ withdrawal H. M. I. ships co-operated 
with the Royal Navy. The same vessels 
supported the combined operations which led to 
the reoccupation of the colony in 1941. Having 
escorted the assault force to the coast, the Navy 
reconnoitred the reef-strewn approaches to 
Berbera and with a heavy bombardment silenced 
the Italien batteries. A landing was made 
almost without opposition. 


During our troops’ advance into Eritrea, ships 


‘of the Royal Indian Navy co-operated in offen-.. 


give action against enemy ports and coastal 
“positions, conveyed men and supplies and swept 
for mines. H. M.J.8S. Ratnagiri assisted in the 
landing at Mersa Taclai, and when the final 
assault on Massawa took place, His Majesty’s 
Indian Ships Hindustan, Indus and Parvati 
formed part of the Naval force. The entrance 
to the Italian Naval base was heavily mined, 
and H. M. I. ships helped in sweeping and 
buoying a channel through the minefields. 
In the first attempt to enter, one ship passed 
through two minefieids and eventually steamed 
into. a section where six mines were cut by 
the sweeps in a few seconds. A moment 
later .one sweep was blown up and_ the 
other disabled. With unswept mines in front 
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cloth, tossa jute canvas, cotton duck and 
sandbags, boots, biscuits, golden syrup, antivney 


mosquito cream, cocoanut shells, ete. U:bo. 


had 
credit 
' These 
India 
‘Afric 
again: 
“28 Cor' 
had 1 
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of her and six floating mines near her stern, she Slo 
had anxious moments but managed to ease oe ete 
of danger. A clearer passage was then foundarmy 
and H.M.I.S. Hindustan triumphantly eho 
the way into the captured port. Action azaingpttacl 
the enemy-help base of Assab was _ largelgjuent 
undertaken by H.M. 1.8. Ratnagiri, whiaents 
other H. M. I. ships joined in reducing [taliagS da 
stronghoids: elsewhere on the coast. Purin; 


In thi 
way India’s Navy helped to overthrow thf 
Fascist regime in Italy’s North-East Alricapé 
colonies—the first step towards its destructiog 
in Italy itself. Augus 

ubtack 
In the Persian Gulf operations, ee H.? 


in August 1941 by Nazi intrigues in [ay nite: 
British, Indian and_ Australian ships la::ded. 
troops at Abadan and Bandar Shahpur. Tvyalie. oy 
Indian Navy officers and men helped to SBVO, nyo: 


seven out of eight Axis merchant ships fiom 
being scuttled by their crews. Two Indian 
Naval officers received the D.S. C., and three 
D.S.Ms. for ratings were among other awards 
to the R. I. N. 


Up to this stage in the war the R.I.N. liad 
lost two ships in action, a small loss when the ,, 
magnitude of the operations is taken int Thre 
account. In both cases 


most of the shipstamin 
companies were saved. ranar 


sen 1 


Several sloops built for India in the UnitedSenal 
Kingdom, including H.M.I. 8. Jumna andoduc 
Sutlej, were temporarily lent for service in the py), 
Atlantic from 1941 on. Kscorting convoys, 
through waters made hazardous by German ota, 
submarines and aircraft, officers and men ere a 
valuable experience put to good use later in thagz, , 
Far East. Other H. M.I. warships built in,4 4, 
British shipyards had their share of convoy workoquy¢ 
in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. Thegmpg 
experiences of H. M. I. 8. Kumaon and H. M.1.8.44 ya, 
Kathiawar were typical. After a periodgy, 
in Scottish waters they spent six weeks omtj-ta 
convoy duties to and from Gibralter. At timetoke 
they were less than 40 miles from the F irstyrriag 
Army front in Tunisia, where the Germans hadgq pre 


ain considerable number of aircraft with which 

nUthey were bombing Allied ports and convoys. 
U-boats in wait along the North African coast 
had to be hunted, and Kumaon was officially 
credited with one submarine possibly damaged. 
These two warships thus represented the Royal 
Indian Navy at the final liberation of North 
Africa. one of the turning points in the war 
against Germany. On proceeding to India they 
sscorted more convoys, and on many occasions 
had to contend with the known presence of 
U-boats along their route. 


she Sloops of India’s Navy formed part of the 
oupcreen of escorting warships for the Eighth 
ndArmy when it landed on Sicily. They were 
legfhere on ‘‘ D” Day guarding our troops against 
inspttack by submarines and aircraft, and subse- 
yelyjuentivy escorted convoys carrying reinforce- 
hijaents and supplies. One sloop was at sea for 
‘5 davs except for a brcak of a few hours. 


e Mediterrenean, out into the Atlantic and 
ack toa Levant port, a distance nearly one- 
the way round the globe. While in 
Augusta harbour she helped to repel an air 
“ttack on the port. 


tel ML ILS. Kistna, another sloop built in the 
le Jnited Kingdom, was the principal  anti- 
“aircraft escort of the first convoy to be heavily 
“ttacked by glider bombs. Earlier this same 
ev onvoy had been assailed by a U-boat pack, and 
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i Through six long and arduous years, now 
ailminating in final victory in Europe, India’s 
rdnance factories and civil workshops have 
sen to their full stature to line up with the 
tedsenals of the United Nations in the battle of 
androduction. 


Ips 


the The ordnance factories manufactured every- 
OVhing hurled at the enemy, by hand, rifle, 
OF bade and gun; dropped on his head from 
2CQe air; thrown at his submarines from the 
th&cks of ships; or left under a few inches of 
“irt to smash the tracks of his tanks. They 
Or“oduced machine-guns, modern field guns, 
ombs, mines and depth charges. They turned 
Sat various new types of small arms ammuni- 
iodon gun ammunition and explosives, shells, 
Ohti-tanks mines, anti-personnel mines and 
Nefoke generators, two types of howitzers, gun 
irskrriages and trailers, light machine-guns, shells 
44d propellants. The civil workshops maintained 
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Kistna was officially credited with one U-boat 
“ probably slightly damaged ’’. Another sloop, 
H. M. I. 8S. Godavari, was a member of an 
Atlantic U-boat “killer’’ group which made 
itself famous for its toll of Gormany’s under- 
water craft. Onone occasion this group sank 
two U-boats and _ probably two others. 
H. M. I. S. Godavari was honoured by a visit 
from the King-Emperor while in British waters 
and afterwards led the Battle Fleet out on 
manoeuvres. 


Ships of India’s Navy have thus been in the 
thick of the sea war in the Weat, and it is 
fitting to end with the tribute paid to the 
Service by Admiral Ramsay, the Allied Naval 
Commander-in-Chief during the Normandy 
invasion. 


‘In this war ’’, Admiral Ramsay said, ‘‘ the 
Royal Indian Navy has worked side by side 
with the Royal Navy and the Navies of other 
countries. It has taken part in the battle of 
the Atlantic as well as serving in the seas around 
India. Although no ship of the Royal Indian 
Navy served under my command in the assault 
on German-occupied Europe, the Indian Navy 
has helped indirectly by its vigilance in other 
waters. Once more the Navies have shown 
that control of the routes across the oceans 
brings victory and that failure to control them 
inevitably brings defeat, however carefully the 
aggressors may have prepared for war on land. ”’ 
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Weapons for Victory 


Story of Armament Production in India 


a constant output of the many components 
which make up these projectiles. A number of 
ancillary industries which were mobilised and 
expanded turned out thousands of tons of 
steel, brass and other metals required to make 
the projectiles—the paints and lacquers to finish 
them, containers to pack them in, and explosives 
of various types which give the projectiles 
their devastating punch. The story of arma- 
ment production is a complex story of all round 
expansion and mobilisation of industries—a 
story of battle over deficiencies in the industrial 
systems, over raw materials, over men and 


machines. 
STRIKING INCREASES 


India’s wartime output of ammunition has 
doubled, trebled and quadrupled and increased, 
under certain items, 30 to 50 times. Some of 
the striking increases recently recorded were— 
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. Rifles : 11 times pre-war output ; Bayonets : Ministry of Supply Mission led by Sir Alexand 
20 times pre-war output ; small arms ammuni- Roger came from U.K. to examine the pog 
tion: some 4 times pre-war output ; guns and bility of further expansion of armament prod, 
carriages ; 20 times pre-war output.; guns and tion inIndia. To meet H. M. G's requiremey 
mortar ammunition: 35 times pre-war output ; for expansion of armament production in Ind 
grenades, mines, bombs, pyrotechnics stores : the Mission accepted plans prepared by t. 
most ef these were not made in India before the authorities in India in consultation with { 
war ; and instruments : 50 times pre-war output. Mission’s expects, for 21 new projects, e.g; 


alloy steels for guns and small arms, g 
forgings, bayonets, light machine-guns, g 
carriages, shells, fuzes and primers, high e 

sives, Cordite, Toluene and motor Benzo]. : 


Among the more important items of the 
armament stores produced in quantity were: 
six-pounder gun-carriages, tripods for light 
machine-guns, anti-aircraft guns sites, binoculars, 


stereoscopes, clino-meters and telescopes. mien ae ae ee she ta Aca the Tr 
antation Plan which involved the building 
BEFORE THE WAR five new ordnance , factories and the expan} 
_ Before the war there were only a few ordnance of two of the factories under the Eastern Gr 
factories constituting the specialised munitions Plan. It com prised a number of new ro} 
industry in India. They were producing « good for further expansion of India’s capacity 
many things essential for armies. But with the the production and maintenance or armam 
change in the technique of warfare it was neces- Under the Ordnance Fac tory Expansion B 
sary to bring about changes in the character of a new series of projects was started. T 
their production. The ammunition industry in included projects for the maintenance}: 
India did not really begin its tremendous imported artillery equipment, maintenance, 
expansion until France fell and the Common- aircraft instruments, production of pe ckayp 
wealth countries found themsélves ‘standing production of higher type respirators, eti. 
alone: to face. a. ruthless, well-a-med enemy. FACTORIES IN WASTE LANDS: 
‘India -could ‘no longer depend on Britain who r es 
-herself, with her factories subjected to contiau- Today the number of ordnance factories. j 
-6us. bombing, was forced to look tu other operation in India is three times the nu Ler 
units. for vitally. needed supplies. Shipping such factories at the commencement of the © 
“difficulties experienced in the first few year Factories have risen where there were Just wi 
éf. war. and. the Japanese. advance- to the lands and a new army of technicians is worlg 
borders of India were some of the other factors them. Large plants are operating for 1 
which goaded the planning and expansion of manufacture of Toluene, Acetone and A 
ammunition industry. various acids. Then there are plants for nit 


acid, for concentration of sulphuric acid, & 
for Cordite. Thus India has been well oi 4 
way of attaining self-sufficiency in the ma 
facture of high explosives. T. N. T. and 4 
Composition Exploding, which is described: 
5) per cent more sensitive than T. N. T., he 
been under manufacture. 


The implementation of the Chatfield Plan 
started just before the war-broke out. Now in 
full swing, the Plan was evolved to expand all 
existing ordnance factories and to instal new 
_ types of machine-tools necessary for the produc- 
tioh of all types of. modern weapons and 
ammunition. It also provided for the erection 
of a new factory for the manufacture of high 
explosives including a plant for the production 


On the Engineering side a new steel works | 
the production of alloy steels was brought i 


of Toulene and the expansion of the Cordite production, and new rolling mills were install 
Factory. Post-Chatfield measures comprised A 2,000-ton forging press for guns, includ / 
a number of projects introduced subsequently. anti-aircraft guns, has been in operation. N 
Most important of these was a project for the types ‘of shell, including various armour-picré 
expansion of India’s production of small arms anti-tank types, have been produced. A_ pl 
ammunition by 12 million rounds per month. has also been installed for the manufacture 


Expansions at the Cordite Factory, Metal and light machine guns. Steel Factories, spxcia 
Steel Factory and Ammunition Factories were expanded for the purpose, have provided st 
also planned under these measures. ji | suitable for the latest type of field-guns ¢ 


barrels, an iti 
ROGER MISSION ig aaa ae poms: . 
_ Soon after the outbreak of . - or this production drive _thousands of ti 
that India had ¢ Of war it was realised of steelworks for the new industrial buildi 
production of . play a larger part.m the were fabrieated., -Machine-tools and pli 
i ted ce armaments than had. been anti- together with the ancillary equipment w 
‘pated under the Chatfield Plaa, Th “1940. the obtained to equip the factories. 


‘The Last Axis Forces in Tunisia 
Surrender — Victory Parade 
in Tunis at which all the 
Allied Commanders 


were present. 


Churchill Visits his Invasion 
Troops. 


Liberation of Athens An air 
picture of Greek crowds 
welcoming British troops. 
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NEW BUILDINGS AND LABOUR 


lo operate the newly-constructed factories 
iajor schemes of water-supply, electric supply, 
swage disposal, etc., have been carried out. 
few roads and railway communications have 
een laid down. Arrangements have been made 
xr housing the personnel necessary to operate 
ye factories. At one of the larger projects the 
ousing estate provides accommodation for 
3,000 staff and 12,000 workmen and_ their 
ymilies—the total strength of some 45,000 to 
9,030 persons, ¢quivalent to the population of 
medium size provincial town in India. 


Some idca of the magnitude of the expansion 
an bi: had from the strength of labour force 
mployed in Ordnance Factories. From 15,000 
1 1939 the figuie rose to 100,000 in 1944—a six- 
old expansion, excluding the large numbers 
f staff and workmen employed on the produc- 
on of components for armament stores in 
vilwax aid trade workshop. Factory training 
themes were launched to train workers for 
xilled jobs, and have turned out about 50,000 
rorkers, managers, supervisors and tool-setters, 
ighly-ski:led and semi-skilled artisans. 


WORKSHOPS MANUFACTURED 
COMPONENTS 


The Ordnance Factories were reinforced by 
tilway and trade workshops in the manufacture 
* eoumponents. The production of 45 inch 
owitzer and 25-pounder shell forgings was 
tablished in railway workshops. Orders for 
less than 437 items normally manufactured 
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How India’s Civil Industry 
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in Ordnance Factories were placed on trade and 
railway workshops—some of the new items 
being empty shells, empty grenades, fuses mines, 
A. P. shots, fused components, bayonets, 
release boxes, pontoon ends and centres. 
At the outset of the war there were about 600 
workshops known to be available. The Director- 
General of Munitions Production is now using 
1,500 Engineering Workshops—840 for general 
enginerring items, over 300 for small items, and 
345 plus 20 railway workshops for munition 
eomponents. ‘The attainment of high figures of 
finished ammunition in Ordnance factories has 
been greatly assisted by the development of 
capacity in trade and railway workshops. 


A number of railway engineering shops 
embarked on the production of shell gauges and 
the manufacture of hand-grenade bodies. 
From the railway workshops came a stream of 
vehicle. bodies, including armoured vehicles, 
firing platforms, trench mortars, gauges for 
munitions manufacture, machine-tools, 8. A. A. 
tools, grenade bodics and components, etc. 

Some workshops were entrusted with the 
manufacture of empty fuses for high explosive 
shells. 

Even the Jute Industry was harnessed thus 
providing a “ feeder service’ for mu.ition parts. 
The mills concentrated on the manufacture of 
base plates and transit plugs for shells, cast 
iron for defence uses and component parts for 
armoured vehicles. Their average production 
rose to 200,000 units per menth. During the 
first eight months the production of components 
per month rose from 2,400 to 135,400. 


answered War demands 


All-round expansion to keep Allied armies supplied 


Six years of war in retrospect 


After the fall of France a greatér responsibili- 
7 was thrown on Commonwealth countries east 
[Suez for supplies of men and war material 
ot only for their internal defence but also for 
ipporting the vital garrisons in Egypt. India 
as then called upon to play the role of the 
‘senal of Eastern countries in terms of her 
idertakings at the Hastern Group Conference. 


While this factor gave a tremendous fillip to 
idia’s industries, it was also responsible for 
‘placing imports — thus relieving other 
yuntries for war production. India began to 
anufacture a very large proportion of defence 
quirements, ranging from shirts to ships, from 


buttons to bridges, from goggles to guns — 
not only of her own but of all countries of the 
Eastern Group. | 

Huge armies had to be clothed, equipped and 
fitted for batile in every theatre of operations. 
In the tropical jungles they required cotton 
clothing and equipment woven from cotton 
yarn. Tarpaulins were required to cover their 
supplies, and tents not only for shelter but also 
for use at hospitals. Cotton was also required 
for large quantities of mosquito nets for the 
troops. It was used in the making of bomb-: 
carrying tapes, rifle clings, aeroplanes and 
automobiles. Even fire-proof tanks had to b 
made from cotton duck. 


No wonder that India’s cotton textile industry 
was called upon to supply millions of yards of 
cloth for defence needs. Its outturn, both mill 
and handloom, ran to several thousands of 
millions of yards a year, which enabled her to 
send considerable supplies to all the other 
countries of the Eastern Group besides meeting 
her war supply requirements. No fewer than 
138 items of cotton textiles were obtained from 
the mill and handloom industry. Up to the 
middle of 1942 Government’s war demands 
amounted to 20 per cent of the industry's out- 
put, but a year later they were 35 per cent of 
its manufacturing capacity. 


TENTS FOR THE ARMY 


An important item produced by the industry 
was anti-Gas fabric. One of its major contribu- 
tions to supply is tentage for which new centres 
of production were opened in 1940, resulting in 
the establishment of 53 new tent factories. 
India occupied a unique position among the 
Commonwealth countriss for the supply of 
tentage. Although small quantities of canvas 
tents were made in Australia and South 
Africa, by far the largest number of tents for the 
Eastern Group Countries as well as for the 
Middle East and Far Kast centres of war have 
been supplied from India. 


The total value of tentage contracts placed 
in 1939-40 was approximately Rs. 1 crore, 
1940-41, approximately Rs. 83 crores m 
1941-42, Rs. 13 crores; and purchases for 
1942-43 were worth Rs. 16 crores. About 50,000 
labourers of all classes—tailors, mochis, rope- 
makers, supervisors, etc., are employed in the 
job. 


In woollen textiles the entire capacity of the 
industry, both mill and handloom, was taken 
over for the production of various war supplies, 
such as blankets, rugs, hosiery, ete. By June 
1943, the handloom industry had _ supplied 
2,000,000 blankets. 


Large numbers of sola pith hats have been 
manufactured and supplied to troops in India 
and overseas. Another important item, the 
demand for which increased _ steadily, was 
camoflage nets made from strips and ribbons of 
jute cloth, dyed in various colours. 


SEVEN-FOLD INCREASE IN 
PARACHUTES | 


In 1944, the manufacture of parachutes 
generally and of Supply Dropping Parachutes 
particularly increased seven-fold. Rapid strides 
have been made in the. production of cotton 
parachutes. Between January and August 1944, 
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production stepped up to more than three tin. 
the figure for the number of parachutes maz, 
factured from the commencement of producti, 
to December 1943. Equipment Dropping Pa. 
chutes, for which Indian silk was used, he 
also been manufactured. \ 


This important war job was uone in 
factories solely employed in tne manutacture 
cotton parachutes and one factory in f 
manufucture of Man Dropping and Equipme 
Droping Parachutes and ancillary equipment, 


CLOTHING AND TIMBER SUPPLIE 


The year 1943 was the peak year with regg. 
to the supply of tailored items of clothij 
India was then the nearest supply bse ; 
armies in the Middle Kast and in March 19 
over 12,000,009 items weru fabricated. In 
fifth year of war the ordnance clothing facto 
supplied just under 7,000,000 items a monthe 


I 
Eight ordnance factories have l.een ful 
employed on fabrication of tailored items ‘i 
clothing and necessaries. They employeds 
labour force of 90,000 excluding the indir 
labour employed by tailoring  contract¢ 
throughout India. In the fifth year of 
they accounted for and converted sof 
215,000,000 yards of textiles, over 5,600,010, 
yards of sewing threads and over 500,()::0,@ 
buttons and numerous mior components if 
78,941,597 tailored items of clothing 
necessaries. 
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Indian timber has been extensively used { 
the load-carrying bodies of Army vehicles and § 
shipbuilding and the construction of count 
craft. 


It was also supplied for the construction 
huts for the accommodation of troops bot WwW 
overseas and in India and for prisoner of w ton 
camps. Some of the other timber artic) chon 
supplied were: telegraph and_ transmissit Soda 
poles, railway sleepers of various types, jet, © lo: 
piles, wharf timbers, bamboos, and a lap chro 
variety of woodware such as tent poles, car chlo: 
furniture and cquipment, ammunition boxe ¢4ls 
battery boxes, etc. whic 

ona 
_ From 242,000 tons in 1940-41, 753,000 to! large 
10 1941-42 and 863,000 tons in 1942-43, tt chen 
figure for timber production rose to 1,274,0 are a 
tons in 1943-44. Several varieties of aircra” 
timber, notably. fir and spruce, 
obtained from different parts of India. 


Plywood has been in great demand for t drug 
chests, shipbuilding, aircraft and innumerab ties « 
other industrial purposes. Many factories hat their 
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been established and India is now producing 


nan over 60,000,000 sq. feet of plywood. Aircraft 
icti and marine types have also been developed. 

P 

‘ BODIES FOR VEHICLES 


Many thousands of composite wood and steel 
bodies including those of special armoured cars 
and carriers, field artillery tractors, etc., have 
been completely produced in India. The first 
Indian-built armoured vehicle was produced 
early in 1941, and in the fifth year of war actual 


Nb. eliveri s to the Army and Air Force approxi- 
IE mated to the total of four years’ previous 
m™ deliveriss. 

C84 = =—s In 1944-45, the assembly of vehicles imported 
‘hit in knocked down condition from Canada and 


° 4 the United States of America continued at a rate 
IH exceeding ton times the pre-war output and 
amounting to thousands monthly. Assembly 
arrangements were also undertaken for a large 
he number of vehicles for the United States Army. 
Before the war there were only 5,000 armoured 
vehicles in service and by the end of 1943 there 
werc over 100,000. Thousands of special chassis 
_4, have been obtained from Canada and U.S. A. 
under lend-lease and assembled by Indian work- 
men. The bodies for these chassis have been 
completely manufactured in India. 


india now possesses her own factories for 
 conipressing hydrogen gas for the maintenance 
if of Barrage Balloon Stations. In 1944-45 con- 
4 sidcrable expansicn in plant for the production 

of Breathing Oxygen was in hand. Steps have 
i 4 also been taken to expand distillation capacity 
if to meet the increasing Defence Services needs in 
‘“* methylated and rectified spirits and _ solidified 
mn fuel, 


CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 


bo With an over 100 per cent increase in produc- 
w tion since the beginning of the war, India’s 
tic) Chomical industry has now come into its own. 
ssi Soda ash, caustic soda, bleaching powder, 
‘et Chlorine, sodium and potassium bichromates, 
lan Chromic acid, sodium thiosulphate and calcium 


can 


oxe Cals now being produced in large quantities, 


which were not produced or were produced only 
on avery small scale before the war. A very 
tol large number of pharmaceutical and _ other 
t! chemicals which used to be imported in the past 
t,0l are also being manufactured. 
ro _ There has been a heavy demand for many 
Indigenous drugs and Government have taken 
various steps to encourage the expansion of the 
t drug industry in India and to eliminate difficul- 
‘ab ties experienced by industrialists in expanding 
hat their production. Drug-making equipment, 


chloride are some of the more important chemi- 
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comprising 18 items, has been secured from the 
United States of America under lease-lend and 
allocated to firms to enable them to step up 
production or to take up new items of mwanu- 
facture. India has been producing the entire 
requirements of the Allies as regards Sirychnine, 
Caffeine, Santonin, etc. Recently the produc- 
tion figure for Strychnine reached a high level of 
15,000 Ib. per annum. Steps have also been 
taken to produce  Penicillin—the world’s 
‘© Wonder Drug ’’. 


There has been an increasing demand - for 
many crude drugs such as Belladona, Ephedra, 
Henbain, Calocynth, Gentain, Valerian, Kurchi 
Bark, etc. Indian Dhatura has proved 
an important source of Hyoscine which had 
been in short supply in the Allied ‘countries. 
The Indian Shark Liver Industry has also been 
established on a firm footing. 


India’s surgical dressing industry has been 
producing, from indigenous sources, nearly 
90 per cent of items. 


Output of medical stores has gone up. to 
nearly 60 per ceat of India’s total requirements 
from only 25 per cent at the beginning of the 
war. Nearly 300 drugs and medicines which 
were previously imported are being produced 
locally, and most types of hospital and theatre 
equipment and standard and orthopaedic instru- 
ments are being manufactured in the country. 
By June 1943, India had supplied Russia about 
80,000 medical instruments. A monthly average 
of over 20,000 articles ranging from operating 
tables to surgical needles was produced in 
1943. 


Several new firms have been developed to 
a satisfactory pitch for the production of high- 
grade surgical instruments. In the fifth year 
of war 285,000 instruments of satisfactory 
standard were produced. | 


RUBBER AND LEATHER 


India has greatly helped to solve the problem 
of rubber shortage by strictly conserving rubber 
and tyres, by stimulating the production of 
rubber plantations, and by starting factories for 
reclaiming rubber. India also undertook to 
supply rubber for the war effort. New plants 
for the manufacture of tyres, respirators, special 
types of hose, etc., have been established and 
several factories previously making footwear 
and similar items have been converted for the 
manufacture of war requirements. As a conse- 
quence of this, India has been able to make 
herself virtually self-dependent in regard to 
rubber manufacture. 


The Government Harness and Saddlery 
Factory, which also produces web equipment 
paulins and other canvas goods, has expanded 
its working staff from 2,000 to 18,009 men. 
Five branch Harness and Saddlery Factories 
supplement the main factories production by 
making use of the manufacturing and fabrica- 
ting capacity of some 700 contractors employing 
over 25,000 men. 


In spite of recent reductions in demand for 
web equipment and other stores, the combined 
total output of the Harness and Saddlery 
Factory, the branch factories and their contra- 
ctors is still valued at approximately Rs. 15—20 
crores per annum, and practically the whole of 
this is derived from indigenous sources. 


The production of aJl tanneries capable of 
making leather to Gove1timent standards has 
heen organised and controlled. In 1941, 7°6 
million pairs of footwear were produced but 
during 1942 this figure rose to 16°22 million pairs 
and fell in 1943 to 13°21 millions, and in 1944 
to about 6 million pairs. Similarly production 
Aft components such asheel and toe tips, boot 
repairing component:, etc., has been rising. 
Production of tanned leather and chrome upper 
leather from contrelled tanneries has also risen 
considerably. | 


Numerous articles classed as ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Stores ’ have been supplied. These include 
many articles which were manufactured in 
India for the first time. In terms of value 
alone, an idea »f the rapid expansion which 
took place may be had from the fact that 
whereas in 1940-4] the value of stores supplied 
amounted to Rs. 71 lakhs, the figure for the 
following year was Rs. 488 lakhs. New manufac- 
tures were : bicycles, sowing machines, spring 
balances, fire-fighting equipment, spirit lamps, 
tommy cookers, electric bulbs, boot polishes, 
mustard and cashew nut oil, crash helmets, 
jultac containers for dubbin, razor ssfety 
holders, blades, etc. As part of their war 
effort, the various Provincial Governments 
have also established production on the cottage 
industry basis of a number of items such as 
ambulance stretchers, horn and bon» buttons, 
hair combs, locks and padlocks, ard brass 
studs. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


The cottage industries, thriving in villages and 
rural areas, have not lagged behind. The 
centuries old traditions of ancient Indian 
craftsmanship sprang into nw life. Millions 
of yards of camouflage nets—so valuable and 
yet so simple—were made by villagers in various 
parts of India. 


In 1941-42 these nets were. 
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worth Rs. 182 lakhs to them and their value 
increased considerably in subsequent years, 
The villagers made pith hats, not by numbers - 
but by miles. In 1941-42 pith hats worth - 
Rs. 43 lakhs were supplicd. On the textile side 
handloom weavers, accustomed to patterns of: 
multi-coloured hues, plying their shuttles' 
according to age-old customs, wore the utility ‘1 
dosuti or double yarn, used for making tents’ 


or tentage cloth, gauze cloth, muzri, buntings: 


and various woollen fabrics. 


In 1941-42 direct war orders to the value of 
Rs. 498 lakhs wore laid with small-scale. 
industry. In 1942-43 additional orders to the” 
value of Rs. 610 lakhs were placed. i 


Then and Now 


‘We are proud to master the world asy 
Germans. .Today Adolf Hitler is called upon to., 
be the leader of the world unhampered by” 
anyone. Adolf Hitler stands before the world’ 
as the greatest war lord in history.”—Dr. Frank, 
Governor of Poland, 21-12-1940. 


‘T am certain that this song ‘ Deutschland 
uber alles ’ will one day resound throughout the. 
whole world as the song of the New Age.’”—. 
Dr. Ley in German home broadcast, 27-8-1941. } 


“Tt is necessary to think in terms, not only 
of a national state, but of a world empire.” — 
Reichminister Frank, speaking at Munich, ! 
22-11-1940. ; 


‘Tn personal contact with his commanders, 
Hitler moulds the course of events of the war 
according to his will.”’"—D. N.B., 20-4--941. 


Naval Power 


“The day of Britain's might at sea it past. 
Aircraft and U-boat have turned surface fleets 
into obsolete playthings of the wealthy democra- 
cies. They are no longer a serious weapon jn 
decisive warfare—‘ Hitler Speaks ’’, page 1299. 


“Tt has become crystal-clear to the whole 
world that the armoured giants on which alone 
rests England’s claims to dominate the seas 
have diminished in stature and that the new 
a new age actually possess the 
destructive weapons necessary to_ break | 
England’s supremacy at  sea.”’—‘‘ Deutsche >» 
Allgemeine Zoitung’’, 5-5-1940. 


forces of 


‘The mordern aerial bomb with its absolutely 
devastating charge of high explosive has to all 
intents and purposes altered the value of 
modern big battleships.’’-—Radio 
English to England, 9-5-1940. 
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“In an action between naval power and air 
it is air power which invariably gots the 
upper hand.”—German broadcast to England, 
30-5-1941. 


«“ The British Fleet cannot help Great Britain. 


Warships are absolutely helpless against 
attacking aircraft. Many English warships 


have fallen victims to the German dive-bombers, 
against which they have no defence.” —German 
home broadcast, 30-6-1940. 


“ By the secret flight of the big passenger 
liner Queen Elizabeth to America, the British 
Admiralty admitted that it is impossible to 
defend the Bzitish Fleet effectively against the 
German <Air force.’’—Transocean, 17-3-1940. 


“ The days are past when a war can be won 
by navies. The naval war has gone against 
England from the very beginning.’’--German 
broadcast in English to North America, 3-4-1941. 


‘The blows dealt have again proved that in 
actual combat, the Luftwaffe is superior to 
British Naval Forces, and is_ thoroughly 
adequate to destroy English sea power.’’— 
“ Nachtausgabe ”, 23-5-1941. 


Blockade 


‘‘ The day will come on which the lack of 
shipping in the enemy’s camp will be so marked 
that they will no longer be free to execute their 
strategical decisions.’’—-German home broadcast, 
8-2-1943. 

‘Germany is now mistress of the seas ; her 
blockade has completely encircled Britain.’ — 
Dr. Loy, 26-8-1940. 

‘The British Navy is not in a position to 
protect merchant shipping from German 
forces.’’—-German home broadcast, 9-12-1940. 


‘‘ The British Navy is not equal to the task 
of securing the communications of the British 
Isles,”,>—-German home broadcast, 3-12-1941. 


‘The key to Britain’s military position lies 
in the fact that the British Navy and the 
merchant fleet cannot even think any more of 
offensive enterprises, they can only consider 
defence. Tha Merchant Navy is inadequate 
to supply even the requirements of the war 
industry; for the transport of large troop 
contingents ; in the establishment of a second 
front its numbers are altogether insufficient.’ — 
Admiral Luetzow in German home breadcast, 
21-10-1942. 

“The entire Atlantic is a zoneof death and 


the large shipping lines have been made deso- 
late.”’—Berlinor Lokal-Anzeigor, 5-11-1942. 
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‘The British Navy is simply impotent 
against the heroic Germen U-boats.’’—German 
home broadcast, 2-11-1942. 


‘ The effective striking power of the German 
submarine arm will increase as the weather 
improves. Britain’s position is very largely 
determined by the battle of the seas. This is 
a struggle in which sh» must not hope for any 
relief. ’—William Joyce, 5-5-1943. 


‘¢ After destroying the regiments of the French 
armies we have overtaken the English Expedi- 
tionary Force........ Leaving behind gigantic 
quantites of war materials and with units 
disbanded, this elite English Army, under the 
most dramatic circumstances, tried to save 
naked life. This attempt has, however, been 
frustrated by the inc:ssant attacks of the 
German armed forces from land and air. What 
is left of the B. E. F. is doomed to complete 
annihilation.’—Borlinor Zeitungam Mittage, 
30-5-1940. 


Invasion of Britain 


““ German battalions will soon appear on the 
banks of the Thames and four miflion insuffici- 
ently trained British soldiers will never succeed 
in offering any effective resistance.’’-—German 
broadcast to England, 26-6-1940. 


** In six wecks the French colossus was over- 
thrown. England, too, is part of this Europe. 
In the next six weeks the British will realise 
this, whether ‘they like it or not.’’—Voolkischer 
Beobachter, 23-6-1940. 


‘‘ The final phase of the war will be so short 
that we would advise Churchill, Eden and their 
colleagues to book their passages to Canada 
at once.’’—German broadcast to Flanders— 
10-7-1940. 


“England, the hour of judgment draws 
inexorably near. The Fuehrer will decide when 
the hour has struck.’’—Uoebbels, 1-9-1040. 


‘‘ And if the people in England today are 
very curious and ask: ‘Why doesn’t he come 2’ 
—don’t worry. He’s coming ”’—Hitler in 
Sportpalast, 4-9-1940. 

‘‘There remains -no choice for the British 
Government but to evacuate London.’’— 
German home broadcast, 19-9-1940. 


Battle of Britain 


‘““Dover is already practically German 
territory.”—German broadcast to  England,. 
2-9-1940. 


‘‘ Germany has paralysed the R. A. F,’— 
German broadcast to i’rance, 2-9-1940. 


‘‘ English planes of the third line are now 
being used. They are completely obsolete and 
show no fighting power at all.’’—Zeosen to 
North and South America, 16-9-1940. (On the 
previous day the R.A.F. shot down 185 German 
planes for the loss of 26 British planes. ) 


“There is no prospect of Britain finding an 
escape from her present situation of air 
inferiority, either in the coming months of 1940 
or in the years of 1941 or 1942, or even later.”’ 
Quade, broadcasting from Luxembourg in 
German 4-9-1940. 


Bombing of London 


“Tf London or any other big English city 
attempts to defend itself its destruction will be 
the matter of a few nours or minutes, and it 
will be as thorough as the destruction of Warsaw 
or Rotterdam.’’—German broadcast to Brazil, 
8-7-1940. 


‘* Britain is condemned to death and German 
planes will ring her death knell. The ring is 
closing from which there is no escape.’’-— 
Deutschlandsender in German, 13-8-1940. 


“England lies on a salver, awaiting the 
German Air Worce’s attack. She cannot escape. 
John Bull is sitting in a mousetrap. John Bull 
will be smoked out. Either he will surrender or 
England will be annihilated.”—Dr. 
“Der Angriff ’’, 3-9-1940. 


‘The hcart of the British Empire has been 
left in smoking ruins.”—German broadcast in 
German to U.S., 28-8-1940. 


‘‘ England, the heart of the British Empire, 
has become the last remaining battlefield in 
Europ». It is a question of time—a few weeks, 
then this conflagration will have reached” its 
natural end.’’—German broadcast to England, 
10-9-1940. 


Nazi Prospect in 1940 


‘‘The war in the West is finished.’’—Hitler in 
proclamation to the German people, 24-6-1940. 


Le y in 


‘‘ The war and the British Empire are lost.”’— 
German broadcast to England, 13-9-1940. 


‘‘ The fate of the British Empire is no longer 
a question of years, but merely of days.’’—. 
German home broadcast, 8-9-1940. 


“The Axis has as good as pocketted the 
victory.” —Goebbels in “Das Reich ”’, 
23-19-1940, 
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‘We are convinced that the war is already 
won.’—-General Brauchitsch to the German 
Army, 24-12-1940. 


“The year 1941 will bring us the greatest 
victory of our Germany.’—Hitler’s Order of the 
Day, 31-12-1940. 


‘With the lst of January, the grand year of 
fate is beginning, during which Adolf Hitler will 
give to the European Continent prosperity and] 
peace.”’—Dr. Frank’s New Year Message iv allf. 
Germans, 31-12-1940. 


“Tt is not too early to begin We rer 
some of the causes of Britain’s defeat, for thatpar 
defeat is now inevitable and merely a qn tion} 
of time.’—German broadeast to England,¥- 
3-11-1940. 


Mediterranean Superiority| 


“We have smashed the mirror of the Meuiter- f 
ranean into two fragments—we have rend: redf. 
Malta unusable.’’—Italian home broadcast, 
1 6-9-1940. 


“Gibraltar in not important as a fortress but 
asa naval base. Assuehit has lost much off 
its importance, because the Mediterranean 
closed to British navigation.” —Italian homey 
broadcast, 1-6-1942 
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“The Italian Air Force is master of the} 
Mediterranean. Britain’s position in that; 
Italian sea is reduced to a chased ghost.” —] «. 
Italian broadcast to Fraice, 26-8-1940 


‘Only during the first weeks of war did the. 
English Mediterranean Fl+et try to establi-h] 
contact with the Italian Fleet.”’—‘‘Giornal-d I, 
Italia’, 18-10-1940 


“The fatal hour for the Empire has struck. 
What is left of the myth of the British domi- 
nation in the Mediterranean ? Gibraltar is but a} 
besieged rock. Malta has been rendered useless $j 
as a naval and air base.’’—German broadcast to f 
Canada, 26-9-1940 


“Malta is uninhabitable for British ships and y+), 
aircraft. It is impossible to carry supplies to: 
Malta or Gibraltar, while it has become so 
difficult and costly to supply Alexandria that 
the action is a constant naval martyrdom. We 
have great confidence in 1942 which will be a 
Mediterranean year. We will speak about it 
next Christmas.”—Mario Appelius, 4-4-1942. 


=| Bombing of G 

«| Bombing of Germany 
“Tn any case I will see to it that they won’t 

ss pe able to drop one bomb.”’—Goering at Goering 


rmament Works, 9-9-1939. 


« Ridiculous propagenda pamhl:ts have been 
ropped by British planes, but Heaven help 
hem should they exchange the propaganda for 
bomb. ‘Then our revenge will not hesitate for 
moment and will act in the same way as our 
gir force in Poland.’’—Goering at Goering 
rmanient Works, 9-9-1939. 

“ No enemy, however strong, will be able to 
arry the war into Germany whether on the 
tround or in the air.’’—‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’, 
p2-8-1939. 

) “ The R. A. F. is technically incapable of 
eausig¢ serious lasting damage.”-—Gen. Quade, 
in broadcast to Germany, 6-12-1940. 

“And what will the R. A. F. do? It will 
ake an attempt now and then to reach the 
erman coast with bombs, but it will not fly in 
’ great strength, because it has become con: 
the German 

The German Luftwaffe is incom- 
superior to the British.”’”—Horman 
ohl, Major on the Staff of the Second Air 
ommand in ‘‘ Wir Flieyen gegen England’, 
eutlingen, 1940, page 126/7. 


yystem very excellently...The system works so 
parvelously that it is impossible for the R. A. F. 
drop bombs with any chance of success.”’— 
erman broadcast to England, 30-4-1940. 

— 7 © We must regain superiority in the air and 
at is asking a great deal in view of the con- 
derubl: size of the enemy potential. The 
ferman people must realise that the leadership 
doing its utmost to obtain this goal as quickly 
s possible.”’—A Mannheim paper, 10-11-1943. 


Victory Prospects 


“The fight will be renewed until what has 
een begun will be completed. The year 1942 
ill bring the decision.”—Hitler, in New Year 
roclamation to the German people, 1942. 


' The new war can and will only have one 
md: a catastrophe for the British empire.’— 

U ditler, 26-4-1942. 

‘Triumph after triumph will be added to 

t me proud sequence of successes. Whether we are 
momentarily at rest or whether we gather for 

‘ pest offensives, the power and the will never 
orsakes us. That is why we hold the initiative 
today, yesterday and tomorrow ”’.—Goebbels 
m Das Reich, 26-6-1942. 


Battle of Egypt 


‘The Axis troops are going into Egypt as 
liberators of Egypt and the Nazi East Dr. 
Schmidt, Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, 3-7-1942. 


‘What we took we shall hold, and I may 
assure you that we did not occupy our present 
position to be driven off sooner or latter ’,— 
Rommzal, 3-10-1942. 


‘The danger has been removed from our 
southern flank through the bogging down of 
the British Libyan offensive ’.—German_ broad- 
cast to England, 1-12-1942. 


North African Landings 


“The existing shipping position of Britain 
and the US.A. make it impossible to start 
furthey military operations ’’.—Dr. Dietrich, in 
‘“* Berliner Boorsenzeitung ”’, 28-10-1942. 


No Two-Front War’ 


“The Fuehror’s strategy has always success- 
fully pursued so far the aim of waging the waz 
on one front. Soon the two-front war will. be 
nothing but a painful memory to Germany’s 
enemies ’’.—‘‘ Voelkischer Beobachter ’’, 21-7- 
1941, 


Allied Invasion of Europe 


‘The second front must be assigned -to- the 
realm of fancy ’’.—Goebbels in “ Das Reich ”, 
26-6-1942. 


“Tf I had an adversary of significance, then 


I could approximately calculate where he would 


attack. But when one deals with military 
idiots, you can, of course, never know where 
they will attack..And this is the only disagree- 
able thing about it, that you can never know 
with these lunatics or confirmed drunkards what 
they will do next ” —-Hitler, \20-9-1942. 


‘Wherever Churchill may choose his next 
spot, he may consider himself lucky if he 
succeeds in remaining asho-e nine hours ’’.— 
Hitler, 30-9-1942. 


‘ Every expert knows that the European 
continent is barred to any attempted invasion 
by the British ’.—Goebbels, 18-11-1942. 


‘‘ The protective wall along the Atlantic coast 
of Europe is 200 kilometres longer than the 
Great Wall of China. The Atlantic Wall is the 
greatest fortification in the world, and will be 


able to withstand every attaek.’”’—Transecean, 
4.4.-1943.° ane 


—— GOEBBELSIANA | 

- “<The whole’ .:German, nation thanks the 
“Fuebrer forhaving brought us such times.”—- 
‘Goebbéls, 4-9-1940. 
- .“ It is indescribable luck for us Germans to be 
Jed: by; Adolf“Hitler.—Gauleiter Behle in German 
-home broadcast, ‘26-12-1941. | 

‘The war will never separate Germany and 
Italy: Germany will end .this war by decisive 
‘victory. However long: the war may last,.the 
friendship: between German and Italy will only 
increase in strength. . This.is..why the. Brenner 
meeting is a demonstration of Italo-German 
unity.’—Germany broadcast to Italy, 18-3- 
1940. 
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Chronology of War, 1939-45 


1939 
September - I Germany invades Poland 


3 Britain and France declare war against 
Germany. Athenia sunk north-west 
of Ireand. 
27 Warsaw falls 
October 1] pees Air Training scheme announ- 
ced. aan 
Barter agreement—timber for tin. and 
rubber—concluded with U. S: S. R. 
12 Chamberlain rejects- Hitler’s peace 
proposals. 
Allied Supreme Council adopts plans 
for pooling economic resourees.. 
December 13 Battle of the River Plate 


17 Following the River Plate Battle. 
German pocket battleship the Admi- 
ral Graf Spee scuttled. 


First contingent of Canadian; troops 
lands in Britain. ee err 


27 Indian troops land in France 


1940 


Febrnary 12 pets contingent of -Anzacs reaches 
v . Suez. oat i. 


November 17 


ner Pass, 
20: Daladier résigns. 


March sae 18 . Hitler-Mussolini: meeting at.the- Bren- 


28° Supreme War Cauneil decision; not 
to conclude peace or armistice 
. 6xcept. by, mutual consent. . - 


Germans invade Denmark ; Copen- 
hagén occupied... a 

Germans-invade Norway 

.' 10 ..First. Battle. of: Naryik ; Gérman 


ry 


advance from Qslo. . - | 
i. ,, 18: Seeond Battle of Narvik,; \séven-enemy 
_| déstroyers sunk. A ath 


Roast A Lhe “fake Shee. ec: 
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.miscalculations.’”—Dr. Funk, 1-9-1940. 


to facts and we intend continuing to do so} 
@ little taciturn, but it considers it dishong 


Goebbels, 22-5-1942. 


June - 3 troopsevacuated. 222 British 


« Tt is clear that Rommel is playing fast 


loose with Montgomery.’’—German broadd. 


to England, 21-1-1943. 


‘‘Germany is too well aware of the value 
bombs to drop them uselessly on non-milits 
objectives ’’—German broadcast to  Belgi 
25-8-1940. 


‘The German Government has never 


“‘ Throughout this war we have been stick 


the future. True, our news policy is sometiy 


able to claim or spread anything false. 


\ 


British landing near Narvik 
16 British landing in Faroe Islands 
16-18. British troops land at Namsos 
18-19 British troops land at Andalsnes 
“s 20 Announcement of French landing 


Norway. 
23.24 British fail to reach Trondheim 
May 2 Allied forces embark at Na 


(announced on May 3). . 
3 Polish landing in Norway annot ; ! 


mans cross the Maas at Arnhe 
British troops land in Icolf 
Churchill becomes Prime Ming 


1! British War Cabinet formed 7 
13. DuteH Government move “ elsewhé 


14 Local Defence Volunteers in U 
proposed ; bombing of Rotter 

(of the 50,000 civilian casualt 
30,000 were killed) ; Holland of 
tulates ; Queen Wilhelmina a 

in London. ; 

15 Germans break across the Meuse 
B. E. F. withdrawn west of Brusse 


24 Germans advance to the Chas 
ports. 
28 Narvik falls 


Belgium army capitulates 


May 28 Dunkirk evacuation; 224,585: Bri 
to and 112,546 French and Belg 


vessels: and 635 other British 

engaged in the operation. 
British material lost—700 tanks, 2 

guns and 50,000 vehicles of all 


British casualties total. 13,000 
and 40,000 P.O.W. 


+ Clin 


Allied Landings in North Africa 
Guns being manhandled off the 
beach by American troops 
after they had been landed 
from landing craft. 


ug 


‘D’? Day— Allied Liberation of 


Europe Commences. 


i¢ Climax of Abyssinian Campaign 
oS against the Italians. 


in. 
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Paris bombed 


Battle of France. Germans forced the 
Somme and Aisne-Oise crossings. 

Cripps appointed Ambassador to 
Russia. 

French retire across the Marne 

Italy at war with Britain and France 


Paris declared an open town 
Germans enter Paris 


British offer of Anglo-French Union 
rejected by French Government. 
Reynaud resigns. 

Petain forms new Government 


Evacuation of B. E. F. from France 
completed ; de Gaulle’s broadcast 
appeal to the French to continue 
the fight. 


Hitler-Mussolini meeting at Munich 


Hostilities in France end 
German armistice accepted 


Announcement of de Gaulle’s plans to 
continue fight. 


Viceroy promulgates new Ordinance 
to conscript skilled Indian labour. 


Kassala and Galabat occupied by 
Italians 


French warships 
taken over. 


in British ports 


Petain’s Government break off diplo- 
matic relations with Britain. 


Moyale attacked by Italians; with- 
drawal of British garrison. 


Beaverbrook joins War Cabinet 
Somaliland invaded 


The Battle of Britain—2,375 enemy 
aireraft were destroyed in daylight 
‘by fighters of the R. A. F. and anti- 
aircraft fire. The R. A. F. lost 
733 aircraft, a ratio of 3: 1: 375 
pilots were killed. 

During the period August-September 
1940 there were five separate occa- 
sions when the R. A. F. shot down 
over a hundred enemy aircraft 
daily. Enemy ‘aireraft shot down 
on August 15 numbered 181; on 
September 15 the number was 185. 


British evacuate British Somaliland 


Anglo-American agreement ; Sea and 
Air Bases in Newfoundland and 
Bermuda to be leased free to 
America. Bases in Jamaica, St. 
Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua and British 
Guiana leased in exchange for the 
transfer of 50 destroyers to the 
United Kingdom. 


First U. 8. destroyers taken over 

Indian troops arrive in Egyptian 
territory. 

Eastern Group Conference inaugurated 
by the Viceroy in New Delhi, 

Italians invade Greece 


29 


November 


December 


January 


February 


February 


March 


April 


11/12 Fleet Air Arm attack Italian naval 


28 
30 


units in Taranto harbour. 

Bevin outlines new scheme for Indian 
workers and seamen. 

Wavell’s Cyrenaica offensive begins 


Fourth Indian Division smash Italian 
fortresses and capture Sidi Barrani. 


1941 


Kassala reoccupied 
Tobruk captured 


Agordat captured 
El Agheila reached 
Benghazi captured 


Siege of Keren ; Keren -captured by 
Indian troops on February 27. 


Kismayo captured 
Mogadishu captured 


First Lofoten ‘raid; fish-oil factory 
and ships destroyed. 


Lease-Lend Bills signed by President 
Roosevelt. 


Battle of Cape Matapan 
His Majesty the King sends meésskge 
to the Viceroy, congratulating India 
on the part played by her armed 
forces in the capture of Keren. 
British withdraw from Merza Brea 


Announcement of R. I. N.’s notable 
part in assisting land operations 
in Eritrea. 


British evacuate Benghazi 

Hostile coup d’etta engineered by 
Rashid Ali in Iraq. 

Addis Ababa occupied ;.Germans in- 
vade Greece and Yugoslavia ; 


British and Imperial Forces in 
Greece. 


Siege of Tobruk begins. Germans 
capture Bardia. 


An Indian brigade landed to protect the 
oil supply line in Iraq. 

British, Indian and other Imperial 
forces arrive in Basrah. 


German counter-offensive in North 
Africa. 


Evacuation of Imperial Forces from 
Greece, 


Germans occupy Athens 
Germans capture Sollum 


Haile Selassie enters:.Addis Ababa 

Rudolf Hess. lands in Scotland 

Duke of Aosta capitulates at Amba 
Alagi. 

Germans invade Crete 

Bismarck sunk 


British troops enter Baghdad ; end of 
rebellion ; reinstatement of Emir 
Adbul [lah, 


June... 


July 


August 


September 


October 
to 
December 


October. 


November 


December 


18 


19 


16 
20 


Lo @) 


. British forces withdrawn form Crete - 


Evacuation of British and Imperial 
Expeditionary Forces (17,000 troops 
reach Egypt). 

Fifth Infantry Brigade of Fourth 
Indian Division strikes towards 
Damascus. 


Germany invades Russia 


- Lwow captured 


Riga captured 
Allied forces occupy Syria 


Atlantic Charter meeting between 
Churchill and Roosevelt. 


Russians announce evacuation of 
Smolensk. 


Germans capture Kingisepp. Lenin- 
grad threatened. 


Persian Government signs treaty of 
alliance with British and U. 8.5. R. 


British forces reach Teheran 


Germans occupy Kiev 


Battle for Moscow 


Odessa falls 


Limit of the German advance was 
between 25 to 30 miles north, west 
and south of Moscow. 


Sevastopol threatened 


Decision to arm U.S. Merchantships 
and to permit them to enter cambat 
zones. 

U.S. Neutrality Act revised 

Germans capture Kerch 

Germans enter Rostov 

British relieve Tobruk 


Russians recapture Rostov 


Japan launches air attacks on U. S. 
naval, military and air bases at 
Pearl Harbour. 


Other air attacks on Manila, Shanghai, 
Malaya, Thailand, and Hong Kong. 


Britain and the Dominions declare 
war on Japan. 


United States of America declares war 
on Japan. 


China declares war on Italy, Germany 
and Japan. 


‘Japanese attack on Hong Kong; 
Japanese troops land in Thailand, 
near Malayan frontier. 


H. M. 8. Prince of Wales and H. M. S. 
Repulse sunk. 


Italy and Germany declare war on 
the United States. U. S. Congress 
declares war against Germany and 
Italy. 

British capture Benghazi 

Japanese launch mejor attack on the 
Philippines. 

First meeting of Anglo-U. S, War 
Council in Washington. 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


24 


25 


23 
27 


23/27 


27-28 


4/7 


4/8 


“Y - 


More Japanese landings in Luzon; | 


Manila raided. 


Indian troops in Libya, occupy Barce | 
(forces 
engaged : 4,000 British, 2,000 Indi- & 
ans, 2,000 Canadian and a local &: 


Surrender of Hong Kong 


voluntary force of 6,000). 


Second Lofoten raid. Manila dec- 
lared open city. 


Churchill in Washington, 
Congress. 


1942 


Manila and Cavite fall 


addresses 


Twenty-six nations, including Britain, 3 
U.S. A., Russia, China, the Nether- § 


lands and India sign joint declara- 
tion against Axis Powers. 


Rommel withdraws to El] Agheila 
Jap air raid on Rangoon 


Churchill announces: (2) 
Chiefs of Staff Committee to be set 
up in Washington (22) Pacific War 
Council to be set up in London ; 
(772) U. S. Land and air forces to 
join British forces in United King- 
dom. Dominions to be represented 
in War Cabinet. 


Japanese landing in New Guinea at | 


Lae ; Japanese landing in Solomon 
Islands. 


Russian cross upper Donetz into the 
Ukraine. 


British withdraw to the Island of 


Singapore. 
Japanese capture Moulmein 


Marshal Chiang Kai-shek visits Delh3« A 


According to New Delhi announce- 


ment India invited to be represented | | 
on War Cabinet and on Pacific \4 


War Council. 
Singapore falls 
British and Indian airmen active over 
enemy positions in Burma. 
Rangoon evacuated and extrication 
of British forces from Pegu. 
Japanese occupy Andaman Islands 
St. Nazaire raided. Principal battle- 
ship dock destroyed. 


Japanese bomb India for the first 
time ; attacks on Coconada and 
Vizagapatam in Madras Presidency. 
Japanese landings on Bougainville . 


H. M. the King awards George Cross 
to Malta, 


American Technical Mission arrives in |, } ° 
Delhi. wt - 


Lashio falls. Evacuation of Mandalay: 
British retreat to India. Four- 
fifths evacuated to India. 


British landing in Madagascar. Diego 
Suarez captured. 
Coral Sea Battle 


Japanese fleet withdraws after heavy 
losses. 


Combined } 


JU 


De 


Jar 


‘| ar 


15 


30/31 


June 1/2 


July ] 


Xs) 


August 


: ; September 6 


October 


November 2 


December 


January 2 
14/24 


Corregidor garrison surrenders 


First British forces retreating from 
Burma reach Indian frontier. 


Twenty-year Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
signed in London, providing for 
full collaboration during and after 
the war. | 


R. A. F. raid Cologne with 1,130 
bombers. 


R. A. F. raid Essen with 1,036 bombers 


Germans summer offensive opens in 
Russia. 


War Resources Committee of Viceroy’s 
Council announced. 


Duke of Gloucester arrives: in India 
on an inspection tour of the forces. 


Germans capture Tobruk 
Germans reach El Alamein. Germans 


re-capture Sevastopol after a seven- 
month siege. 


Viceroy’s Council enlarged. First 
Indian Defence Member appointed. 
Indian representatives on War Cabi- 
net and Pacific War 
announced. 

Churchill visits Moscow 


Commando raid on Dieppe 


Germans capture Novorossisk 

Germans enter the streets of Stalingrad 

Montgomery opens offensive at E] 
Alamein. 

Allies capture Cocoda 

In Egypt Axis forces begin to retreat 


Allied landing in North-West Africa, 
Casablanca, Oran and Algiers cap- 
tured. 


Epic fight of H. M. I. S. Bengal 
with two Jap destroyers while 
escorting Dutch oil tankers. 


British capture Tobruk 

British First Army ent6rs Tunisia 
British capture Benghazi 
Australians capture Gona 

British capture El Agheila 

First Jap air raid on Clacutta 


1943 


Allies occupy Buna 


Roosevelt and Churchill together with 
their Chiefs of Staff meet near 


Casablanca. Conference named 
‘*The Unconditional Surrender ”’ 
meeting. 


Iraq declares war on Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 


British capture Tripoli 


Adana Conference. Churchill meets 
Inonu. 


31: 


Council — 


German resistance in Stalingrad ‘ends. - 


German Sixth Army consisting of 
300,000 men completely destroyed. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


25° 


9 


od 


20 


9/10 


15 


R. A. F. begin round-the-clock bomb- 
ing. 


Battle of Bismark Sea begins 


British capture Mareth. Fourth 
Indian Division plays prominent 
part. 

British capture Gabaz and El Hamma 

British capture Akarit position 

Eighth Army contact with the Ameri- 
cans. 

Hitler and Mussolini meet at Fuehrer’s 
headquarters. 

British capture Sfax 

British capture Sousse 

U.S. forces land on Attu Island 

Churchill arrives in Washington 

All organised Axis resistance ends in 
North Africa. 


Announced that a Commando force 
under Wingate has spent three 
months in Central Burma. 


All Japanesé organised resistance ceases 
in Attu. 


Composition of French Committee 


of National Liberation announced. 
Allies occupy Pantellaria 


Lampedusa, surrenders. H. M. the 


King arrives in North Africa.. 
Linosa surrenders 
Invasion of Sicily. Indian troops land 
on the southern shores of the Island. 
Russians announce new offensive north 


and east of Orel. 


25 


10 


17 


25 


Mussolini resigns; Badoglio becomes 
Italian Prime Minister. 


Churchill arrives in Quebee for con- 
ference. 


Messina captured. All enemy resis- 
tance in Sicily ends. 


Appointment of Lord Mountbatten 
as Supreme Allied Commander of 
South-East Asia announced. 


- Allied landings on the mainland of 


Italy. 


A detachment of Jodhpur infantry 
were the first Indians to set foot 
on the Italian mainland. 


Eisenhower announces unconditional 
surrender of Italy. 


Surrender of the Italian navy. 


Midget submarines attack German 
battleship Turpiiz. 


Foggia captured 

Fall of Napels 

Corsica liberated 

First air raid on Madras ‘ 
Italy declares war on Germany 


Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow. 


U. N. R. R. A. agreement signed in 
Washington = 


November 


December 


January 
February 2 


March 1 


April 3 


May 


June 4 


Cairo Conference— Roosevelt, Chaing 
Kai-shek and Churchill meet. 


Teheran Conference .between Roase- 
velt, Stalin and Churchill. 


Sword of Stalingrad presented to 
Stalin. 


Names of commanders ..of European 
Liberation Army. announced. 


German battleship Scharnhorst sunk 


1944 


Allied landing south of Rome 


Financial and Mutual Aid Agreement 
between U. K. and French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation. 


Red Army advance in the north 
towards Lake Peipus and Lake 
Pskov. 


Jap withdrawal in Arakan 
Allied landing on Admirality Islands 


Airborne troops land in the rear of 
Japanese communications in Central 
Burma. 


German occupation of Hungary an- 
nounced. 


Japanese raiding columns enter Mani" 


pur. 
Russian troops enter Rumania 
Red Army liberates Odessa 


Lord Mountbatten transfers head- 
quarters from Delhi to Kandy. 


Allied landing on New Guinea coast. 


Offensive in Italy by the Eighth 
and Ffith Armies. 


Fall of Cassino 
Germans invade Bulgaria 


Allies liberate Rome 


Allied landing in Northern France: 
1.183 Indian sailors took part in 
the operations (announced later) 


Japanese withdrawal from Kohima 
area. 


. Capture of Bayeux 


Indian troops ocoupy Pescara 


Super-Fortresses bomb Japanese main- 
land. 


First flying bombs all on Southern 
England. 


Allied occupation of Elba complete 


Russian . offensive on-.the Central 


Front. 
Cherbourg in Allied hands. 
Capture of Mogaung 


Capture of Caen 


Japanese retreat from Imphal 

Attempt on Hitler. 

Allies capture Myitkyina, important 
Japanese base.in North Burma ; 
Rennes liberated. 


Tamu captured | 


32" 


September 


Octeber - 


30 


31 


a] 


~1 & 


i?) 


12 


Le Havre garrison surrenders 
e 


14 


15° 


16 


17 
18 


19 
22 


30 


1 
5 


_ Soviet troops cross into East Prussia] 


Capture of Brest announced 


~ Stalin announces capture of Talli 


- Ganadian troops ‘occupy: Calais 


German retreat begins from No 


Large Allied force lands in S 
France. 


Japs driven out of Manipur State 


Falaise liberated. German Sev 
Army trapped in the “ Fak 
pocket ”’. 

French enter Toulon (Finally cle 
on August 27). 

French capture Marseilles. Amerid 
reach Grenoble. 

Rumania accepts peace terms off 
by United Nations. 

Complete liberation of Paris a 


French Forces of the Interior 
partially liberated the town 
23rd. 

Rumania declares war on Germany 

Capture of Ploesti 

British capture Amiens 

Americans reach Sedan 

Russian forces in Bucharest. 


Dieppe, Arras and Verdun capture 


Brussels liberated by the Brit. 
‘advance to Antwerp. 


‘Occupation of Lyons announced 


Allies carry war into Germar 
Aachen and Saarbrucken captur 


Russia declares war on Bulgaria 
Russian troops reach Yugoslav front 


** Flymg-bomb offensive agal 
Britain virtually over ’’—Dun 
Sandys’ announcement. 

Super-Fortresses bomb- Anshan 


Manchuria. 


Churchill-Roosevelt’ Conference beg 
‘at Quebec. . 


MacArthur announces Allied landin 
in Halmahera and Palau Islands. | 


‘Allies capture Nancy 


-Red. Army enters Sofia 

Allied airborne invasion of Holland 

Carrier-borne air attack against 
Sumatra. 


'. Russo-Fimnish Armistice signed 


the Estonian capital. 


Swedish decision to close ports 
German shipping. 


Britain’s £650,000,000 Social Sec 
Scheme announed. 


Eighth Army cross the Rubicon 
Shelling of Dover ends 


Allied landing in Greece announced 
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Textile Position of the Province 


Rationing in urban and semi-urban areas under consideration 


Standard Cloth 
The following is a statement of reccipts and 
sales of standard cloth during the months of 


' February and March, 1945. 
| ) | 
nmi | ySGmnntgtty | Quany | ecg 
Month | received up tothe | ‘PF up to the 
during the | month from fying the | month from 
month | the begiuning “Vi onth the bexinning 


of the scheine | of the scheme 


—————E— Ew wo = fot 

February | 6,05,238 | 282,38,722 '26,35,206 228,66,433 
j 

March 


8,84,419| 291,238,151 21,92,629| 250,59,062 
As a result of inter-district division of standard 
cloth accumulations of several unmarketable 
varieties have been cleared off. Standard cloth 
against the 7th allotment is expected to arrive 
at certain centres very soon. 
Mill-made cotton cloth 
The quota scheme of mill-made cloth continues 
to function. The following is a statement of 
allotments, purchases and actual receipts at the 
reception centres :-— 


Quota Reccipt at the 
Month allotment foo reception centres 
(bales) (bales) 
February 4,762 §.882* 2,039 
March Not known 


5,896 | Not knows | 


~ __* Including lapsed quota purchased in February ” 

Brisk purchases have been made at the produe- 
ing centres but due to transport difficulties the 
despatches are not satisfactory and the Textile 
Commissioner has been requested to arrange for 
quick transport of cloth already purchased for 
Orissa. 

Cloth bales that are being received from time 
to time at the district centres ure being distribu- 
ted in accordance with the scheme drawn up 
by Government for the purpose. The Utkal 
Co-operative Cloth and Yarn Syndicate continues 
to be the zonal Importer of cloth. 

Rationing 

Government have under consideration a 
scheme of rationing of Dhotis and Sarces in the 
Province. The question was taken up at a con- 
ference of Civil Supplies Officers and the follow. 
ing general conclusions were arrived at :-— 

(a) Rationing shall, in the first instance. Le 
introduced in certain selected areas of the Pro- 
vince especially in the district and subdivisiona] 
headquarters towns. 

(6) Among different varieties of cloth, only 
Dhotis and Sarees both coarse and fine are to he 
rationed, 


(c) The full ration to be allowed for a male 
is one pair of Dhoti and for a female one pair of 
Saree per vear. Children below 10 years of age 
and over 3 years are to be allowed half of the 
ration admissible to a male or a female. 


(d) Every family irrespective of income is 
to be allowed a retion of coarse Dhotis and 
Sarees on the above basis according to the 
number of members in the family. But families 
having incomes of Rs. 100 or more are to be 
allowed an additional ration of five Dhotis and 
Sarees which shall be half the ration of coarse 
cloth, 


A scheme of rationing of yarn according to 
the number of looms is also under the considera- 
tion of Government. For this purpose. the 
District Officers have been asked to undertake an 
up to date enumeration of looms. 


Yarn 


The Textile Commissioner, Bombay, has 
recently formulated his quota scheme of yarn 
according to which the Orissa deficit zone has 
been allowed the following monthly quota :— 


Erom Madras 2.954 bales 
From Gwalior 150 bales 
From Bombay 127 bales 


The above scheme has started functioning from 
April, 1945 and certain mills from the above 
centres have already offered their quotas for 
April, 1945. The quota of yarn is being imported 
through a panel of wholesalers of the various 
districts of the Province. Under the scheme, 
payment to the mills has to be made in advance 
within 21 days from the date of the receipt of 
the intimation from them as otherwise the quota 
would lapse. 

Prior to the introduction of the scheme in this 
Province, the Textile Commissioner, Bombay, 
allotted an ad hoe quota of 2,000 bales from 
Bombay centres and a portion of that quota has 
been actually received in the Province and the 
demand for yarn has somewhat eased as a 
result. 

The merchants of this Province are getting 
cloth and yarn from mills whose stocks have 
not been frozen by the Textile Commissioner, 
Bombay. Provincial Government have taken 
steps to freeze such stocks coming into the 
Province and to distribute the same under the 
quota scheme as otherwise these stocks received 
direct by merchants are liable to find their way 
into the black market. 

Government have imposed a ban on the 
movement of mill-made cloth and yarn from 
one district to another to effect proper control 
over the distribution of cloth and varn in each 
district. 
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Allies turn on Japan 


The war with Germany has ended. The task 
to which Great Britain and France set their 
hands nearly 6 years ago and in furtherance of 
which nearly all the peace-loving nations of the 
world successively enrolled themselves has beoen 
satisfactorily accomplished. Nazism is a matter 
of the past, and it is certain that the Allies will 
see to if that Germany never again disturbs 
the peace of the world. Machinery has been 
set up for punishing the war criminals, and for 
re-educating the Germans to peaceful work. 
‘The occupation forces of the Allies have already 
set about bringing their respective occupational 
zones into proper order. 

It is truc, however, that the end of hostilities 
in Europo nas brought the conflict of ideas 
between the Soviet on the one hand and the 
Anglo-American powers on the other to a head, 
Soviet forvign policy has become evidently 
aggressive of late. and the whole effort of Soviet 
diplomacy is indeed concentrated on the erection 
of a vast defensive glacis stretched from the 
eastern and the centra! Baltic to the Adriatic sea. 


Soviet Russia comes to friendly “understanding 
with the other big powers, how long world 
opinion will tolerate hicr methods which are now 
looked upon as a veiled attempt to have the 
whole of Europe, if iiot of the whole world, in 
her grip. 

Marshal Tito’s uncompromising attitude in 
his claims on Trieste and other territories in 
Italy and Austria are all too reminiscent of the 
methods of Hitler, Mussolini and Japan, In the 
words of Field Morshat Alexander ‘‘it is to 
prevent such actions that the Allies have been 
fighting the war”. It is not known what reper- 
cussion Marsha! ‘Tito’s professed right to 
territories he has liberated will have. The Allies 
are waiting to hear whether Marshal Tito is 
prepared to co-operate in accepting the peaceful 
settlement of bis territorial claims or whether 
he will continue to establish the same by force. 


The Polish dispute still hangs fire. While 
Marshal Stalin professes that, in his opinion, the 
Polish question can only be solved by agreement 


German Gener! ueing led to a prison camp 


The device of ‘ friendly Governments’ on her 
borders which Russia is now bent upon is, in 
the opinion of some critics, only a camouflaged 
Imperialism. he unquestioned moral prestige 
Which Soviet Russia etijoys to-day among the 
bulk of world opinion has up to now helped her 
in having her own way, but itis doubtful, unless 


among the Allies, he lays down conditions 
which do not bespeak an open mind. It is 
only too clear that Russia waits to sect up its 
own puppet Goverment in Poland. The arrest 
and continued dutcation of the 16 Polish tealers 
who went to Moscow to parley with Russia is 
a first class international problem. 
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Rut if is still hoped that the big three will 
succeed in coming to an agreement in all the 
problems of peace as they did in the case of the 
problems of war. . 

Even while the situation in Europe is tricky 
and Russia seems still uncertain about her 
intentions regarding Japan, the Anglo-American 
Allies have left no doubt that war with Japan 
will be carried on relentlessly until the final 
surrender of Jupan. Guesses about the duration 
of the Anglo-American war against Japan vary 
from weeks to years. Optimists were encouraged 
by last week’s report of what looked rather 
like authentic news of a peace move on behalf 
of the Japanese Industrialists. The Allies have 
made it all too clear that they will have none of 
these peace-feelers. Their declared policy of 
demanding unconditional surrender means that 
Japanese militarism must be destroyed as 
effectively as the German has been. Occupation 
of the Japanese main land will almost certainly 
be required. There is nothing to suggest that 
any influential group in Japan is yet ready 
voluntarily to agree to this, though it is clear 
that the Japanese know that they are fighting 
a losing game. 

In all the theatres of the war in the East, the 
Japanese are having the worst of it. Sines the 
fall of Rangoon, operations in Burma have 
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strong Japanese resistance, striving to sce that. 
as few Japanese troops as possible escape from 
Burma to man the Siamese defence line. 

Fighting in the vital seaway to Singapore, 
British cruisers and destroyers made _ their 
closest penetration yet since the fall of the 
great naval base in 1942. This is a new threat 
to the Japanese southern empire. The opera- 
tion of these British task forces between Sumatra 
and Malaya may point to a forthcoming 
amphibious action, 

American troops in Mindanao have reached the 
outskirts of Valencia and are within two miles 
of the town’s main aerodrome north-east of 
Valencia. Other Americans pushed back the 
Japanese into the hills, while the main force 
advanced six miles to reach the outskirts of the 
city. Americans pushing forward from the 
north through grass 12 feet high are now 45 
miles from other troops driving up from the 
south. In spite of strong organised forces of 
opposition the Americ:n noose is closely tied 
round the Japanese in Manila. Japanese forevs 
entrenched on a high ground south of the 
Wewak peninsula sre fighting fanatically to 
stem the advance of the Australian 6th 
division. The U. 8. A. forces have now firmly 
established themselves in Naha, the capital of 
the Okinawa island. 


* 
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F.-M. Montgomery and the King 


resolved themselves into vigorous mopping up of 
the remnants of the Japanese arniies. By swift 
moves and relentless attacks, the 14th army 
troops are thwarting the enemy’s attempt to 
slip through the net cast by the Allies. The 
Japanese struggle to extricate their defeated 
forces from the Burma battle area in an attempt 
to escape to the Shan hills hax become increa- 
singly difficult. The Japanese still hope to 
defend Siam with troops withdrawn from Burma, 
building a strong defence line along the*northern 
border of Siam and the Allies are, in spite of 


As the Americans won more ground on 
Okinawa, British carrier air-craft from a 
British task foree wore pounding targets on the 
Sakishima group of islands—200 miles to the 
south. Several towns and air-fields on other 
island groups closeby were also heavily hit. 

American superfortresses continued their 
raids on the Japanese main land, and heavy 
R.A.F. Lancaster and Halifax raids on Japan 
have been forecast in a statement made by the 
British Information Service. Itis suggested 
that the 8th U.S.A, Army air force and R.A.F, 


should resume joint operation 
from bases in the Marianas and 
Okinawa. It is also expected 
that by the time the R.A.F. will 
be able to transfer a substantial 
section of its strength from the 
west, there may be bases for 
them within easy range of Japan. 


Lokio has begun to feel the 
weight of Allied bombs on its 
Own outskirts. A very large 
force of Manila-based  super- 
fortresses bombed industrial 
turgets along the western out- 
skirts of Tokio on May 19, by 
means of demolition bombs. 
Philippines-basod bombers havo 
bombed four principal citics of 
Formosa off the China coast. 
Chinese forces are evinejng in- 
creased activities in China main- 
land. They occupied Foochow, 
but were forced to withdraw 
following the arrival of strong 
Japanese reinforcements. Latest 
report says that they have re- 
occupied the town after inflicting 
heavy losses on the enemy. 


Final mopping up in a liberated town 
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Victory cestasies 


All these point to but one 
egnelusion, that the Allies are 
youig sooner or later to achieve 
{otal crushing victory over the 
Japanese. How soon the Japs 
might surrender or how long 
they might carry on the strug- 
glo, it is not easy to guvss to- 
div. Judged from purely mili- 
tary stand-poimts, resistance in 
Japancsee home lands could pro- 
hably be long maintained, but 
the psychological factor must 
also be reckoned with. German 
defeat has been ominous. 
Japanese Government circles 
have now no doubt that the 
Allics will eventually achieve 
totel victory. Manifest help- 
lessness to prevent Allied  ajir- 
raids must increase the gloom. 
The only hope remaining among 
the Jupanese is likely to be that 
they might tire the Allies imto 
the abandonment of the struggle 
somewhere short of complete 
victory. This hope may keep 
up the Japanese spirit for a time, 
but for a time only. 
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Forged in the crucible of war 
United Nations alliance 


At last one can see Hitler’s war if not yet in 
perspective at least as a whole -not only the 
military pattern of it, but the political pattern, 

The mere fact that the official anuouncement 
of the end came_ jointly from Churchill, Stalin 
and ‘lrumaz is symbolic, for in September 1939, 
the Soviet Union had just made a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Germany : and the United States 
was isolated behind the barrier of Neutrality 
Acts. 

The whole system of International Security 
devised in 1919 and developed in later vears 
Was in ruins. The League of Nations had, as 
an instrument for ensuring peace, collapsed in 
1936 when sanctions were withdrawn from Italy. 
That was a d:claration of importane«. 

Equally the French systim of ellianee which 
was to be other bulwark of European peace had 
collapsed. The Franco-Soviet Pact, which wa: 
to be the keystone of the whole structure. had 
become meaningless. The German couquest of 
Czechoslovakia had destroved the Little Eniete. 
Belgium had retreated into neutrality. 

All that was left was the Franco-Polish 
Alliance, supplemented by the new British 
" guarantees, It was nv deterrent. By all calcu- 
lations Hitler had completely divided the world 
to carry out his avgressions. 

He had secured Russia’: passivity until such 
lime as he was ready te attack her. The 
Anicrican continent had turned an indifferent 
back on Europe. ‘The smaller European States 
could be easily intimidated into acquiescence, 

The calculations seemed inescapably correct. 
Iwo fierce blows to the cast and west would 
eliminate Poland and France. Britain, isolated 
wnd vuluer..ble, would make peace—vur could be 
swiltly compelled by the Luftwaffe to do so. 

All Europe would sv in a few months come 
under German mastery. Germas-controlled, 
German-organised, Cermen-led Europe could 
make short work of “ Bolshevik Rus:ia ”’. 

Two errots upsst the whole caleulation. 
Neither Britain nor the British Commonwealth 
collapsed according to plin. The very shock of 
Hitler's offensives and the revelation of — his 
purpose fused the world into a new unit Y in a 
way he had not foreseen. 

British resistance in 1940 had far-rcaching 
political effects. 1t gained time for the rest of 
the world. Lt destroyed almost the hypnotic 
effect of carlier German victories. It gave an 
opportunity for iesistance movements ty organise 
themselves, It forestulled the Axis drive into the 
Middle Kast which would have isolated the Soviet 


Union. It kindled the imagination of America 
and the realisation of what was at stake. It 
forced or provoked Hitler into launching his 
attack on Russia without having cleared his 
rear. 


It was around the hard core of British resist-: 
ance that the free world organised itself. ‘The 
first phase of the war saw the final destruction of 
the old international order. The second phase saw 
the erection in its place uf the great alliance of 
the United Nations—the first big steps to which 
were the Anglo-American proclamation of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Anglo-Sovi + signature 
of a treaty of mutual assistance. 


[t is significant that tho moment of victory 
found United Nations representatives already in 
scssion at San Francisco giving shape, form and 
legal existence to a new world organisation. 
Por the new society is not like the old League 
something devised in making peace ; it is some- 


thing forged during the war. 
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TITBITS 


Our road programme was fully approved by 
the Orissa Board of Communications on the 7th 
and 8th May. Sir Kenneth Mitchell, Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India in charge 
of Roads, was here on the [5th and 16th May 
examining our problems and is, I hope, 
convinced about the need for bridges on both 

( sides of Cuttack and also on the Mahanadi at 
f Sambalpur. Sir Kenneth also visited Dharma- 
sala to have a look at the Brahmani. Many 
other problems were discussed with Sir Kenneth. 
General Sir T. J. Hutton, Seerctary to the 
Government of India, Planning and Reconstruc- 
tion Department, is expected to visit Cuttack 
about the middle of June. We hope to convince f 
him of some of our urgent needs and start work i 
on some of our special 
October 1945. 
The Post War Planning and Reconstruction 
Department shortly hope to publish -a brief 
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account of the work done by the Department 
during the first six mouths of its existence. It 
is hoped that this report will be available to the 
Press early next month. 
The Air Training scheme under the Utkal 
University has started functioning from the 4th 
May. Tnis is pregnant with potentiality in 
connection with the growth of the Indian Air 
Force. We are also hoping for a Gaxtonmens | 
in Orissa to provide employment to the people, 
SLLL_L_—L_—L___ lh i J 
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RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR 


The picture of Russia to-day, so far as one is 
able to see it from fragmentary and not always 
reliable information, is one of remarkable con- 
trasts. If one looks at Russia in the light of 
grim descriptions of devastation in liberated 
areas, one is inclined to think that the Russian 
industrial machine has received a well nigh 
mortal blow. If, on the other hand, one looks on 
this picture in the light of Russian victories, one 
tends to dweil too much on Russia’s inexhausti- 
ble resources and to forget the wounds which 
four years of bitter warfare have inflicted on 
Russia. 


The Germans, as everyone knows, occupied 
huge areas of the western and southern parts of 
European Russia. They surrounded Leningrad, 
reached the outskirts of Moscow and all but 
captured Stalingrad. At onetime their armies 
reached the foothills of the Caucausus. The 
Russians engaged voluntarily in a policy of 
“scorched carth” as in the early days of the 
German-Russian war they withdrew to the East, 
and the Germans in their turn destroyed every- 
thing they could in their retreat to the west. 
Apparently, however, the scale of damage 
varies from province to province and from town 
to town. An official estimate has put the area 
of total destruction at 700 square miles. Many 
large towns are still almost uninhabitable, while 
in other areas, Kharkov for example, one-third 
of the buildings has been completely destroyed, 
and more than 4/5ths of the remainder require 
extensive repairs. A large proportion of the 
urban and rural population has been forced 
into living in caves and earth huts. On the 
other hand repair and reconstruction work have 
been going on the whole time and the lack of 
building labour has been partly remedied by the 
employment of the whole working population in 
building during their spare hours. 


A few figures will show the extent of 
destruction of industrial wealth. When the 
Germans left, the coal mines of the Don Basin 
Russia's biggest coal field—were completely 
flooded, and now nearly two years after the 
liberation of those areas, the mines are only 
back to thirty per cent of pre-war production. 
The famous iron ore mines of Krivoi Rog, which 
used to supply Russia with 50 to 60 per cent 
of its iron, wero also flooded, only one being left 
intact. By the end of* the last year only 
10 per cent of the mines had been cleared of 
water due to lack of machinery, electrical power 
and labour. The position is somewhat different 
in the case ef the metal manufacturing and 
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engineering industries in the Ukraine. In 1941 
and 1942 a high proportion of the plants were 
evacuated to the east and an effort is now being 
made to rebuild the factories on the old sites 
without bringing back much of the old plant. 
The Tractor Works at Stalingrad and Kharkov 
are reported to have begun work again but it is 
impossible to estimate the extent to which this 
region has yet recovered. 

This story of destruction and slow re- 
couperation is however, fortunately for Russia, 
only half of the story. The other half, which is 
not less sensational, has been told by reports of 
industrial development and expansion which had 
taken placo in Eastern Russia during the war 
as a combined result of transfers of plant from 
the West and of large-scale new building. 
Recently published figures seem to indicate that 
the rate of devclopment in the East has been so 
great that it has enabled Russian heavy indus- 
tries to return to pre-war levels of production 
and in some cases even to excecd them. The 
output of rolled steel, to take one example, was 
reported in 1944 to be more than 30 per cent 
above that of 1940. The total output of 
Russian heavy engineering industries was said 
in 1944 to have exceeded the pre-war volume. 


The Ural Mountain Range, which separates 
Kuropean from Asiatic Russia, has been the 
chief centre of this war-time industrial revolu- 
tion with an almost equally large expansion of 
industry in Central Asia. The basis of this 
industrial revolution has been an enormous 
growth of electrical power capacity. Since 1942 
a huge grid of new power stations has covered 
the Urals from north to south. A Russian 
paper wrote recently : “The capacity of the 
electrical power stations that have been put 
into operation in 1944 alone is almost equal to 
the total capacity of the stations that were 
built in the whole of the first five-year plan”. 
This means an increase in electrical capacity of 
2 to 24 million K. W. It is, however, highly 
debatable whether this rapid expansion can be 
maintained after the war. hero will be many 
difficulties in the way—inevitable dislocation 
accompanying reconversion to peace time produc- 
tion, the high rate of wear and tear in industria! 
equipment and perhaps the most important of 
all—the war weariness of the working popula- 
tion. There isa marked tendency among the 
evacuated workers to return home to the 
liberated arcas as soon as possible and the effect 
of the liberation of these areas has already 
caused some relaxation in the work of the 
Eastern Provinces. 
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By hard labour and unprecedented sacri- 
fices Russia has thus succeeded in winning the 
war not cnly on the battle fields but also 
economically in the factories and mines. In 
spite of the tremendous devastation in the 
West it can now find a basis for the post-war 
re-construction in the newly built industries in 
the East. A difficult decision now faces the 
Soviet Government—the question of the extent 
to which industries shall produce consumer goods 
or capital goods for further industrial expansion. 
The more consumer goods are produced the less 
rapid Russia’s industrial expansion can be. This 
question, together with the extremely hard 
problem of re-construction in Russia’s westera 
Provinces, is likely, we think, to have an 
important result on Russian Foreign Policy. 
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It is not that Russia, because she has an enor- 
mous re-construction task before her, is unlikely 
to pursue a policy of expansion abroad,-—we 
do not believe that to be Russian policy in any 
case. Itis the obvious desire of the Russians to 
extract the maximum by way of reparations iu 
kind from Germany. The more Rassia can 
obtain by way of German labour or German 
goods—whether consumer goods or producor 
goods—the more Russia can simultaneously 
satisfy the desire of the Russian populatioa for 
a higher standard of living after war-time priva- 
tions as well as the continuance of Russian 
economic »xpansion, In terms of reparations 
atleast Russia seems almost certain to insist on 
u ‘‘ hard peace ”’. 


Churchill’s Finest Hour 


(By A. L. Rowse, author of “ The English Spirit ’’) 


Five years ago, on May 10, 1940, Churchill 
became Prime Minister. What memorable years 
these have been—the darkest, most dangerous, 
most heroic five years in our modern history. 
And of this period of storm, long endurance and 
ultimate victory, Churchill will always be for us 
the voice incarnate, 


Churchill became Prime Minister and the 
nation’s leader in the thick of disaster. In the 
spring of 1940, Germany had struck down Nor- 
way and Denmark; on the very day he took 
office Holland and Belgium were invaded. 
Within a month France was crushed, and our 
withdrawal from the Continent was completed at 
Dunkirk. In those days of disaster his spirit 
never faltered but communicated itself to the 
nation, encouraging it, steadying the people and 
steeling their resolve. 


The wonderful thing about those unforget- 
able days is that really the English people did 
not need steadying. They were completely 
steadfast and undaunted. They were even gay 
and in good spirits in the face of the most appal- 
ling danger. But they did need leadership ; their 
native courage did need direction. That they 
got in a transcendent measure. 


At last they got the leadership they so well 
deserved. ‘There has never been anything like 
it since the Great Pitt’s :*I know that I can 
save my country and that nobody else can”. 


The fact is that the innate qualities of the 
English people—doggedness (bulldoggedness, if 
you like), good humour, fighting spirit—rose up 
and found their expression in him. As happens 
in rare great moments of history, the hour 
brought forth the man. 


It will do us good to listen once more for a 
moment tothat voice from those fateful May 
days of 1940: ‘‘ We have before us an ordeal 
of the most grievous kind. We have before us 
many, many long months of struggle and suffer- 
ing. You ask what is our policy ? I will say it 
is to wage war by sea, land and air, with all our 
might and with all the strength that God can 
give us; to wage war against monstrous tyranny 
never surpassed in the dark lamentable catalogue 
of human crime. You ask what is our aim? I 
can answer in one word—victory, victory at all 
costs, victory in spite of all terror, victory how- 
ever long and hard the road may be, for without 
victory there is no survival’. Few can have 
realised then how long and hard that road 
would be. 

What has the Prime Minister’s part been in all 
this? How are we to estimate or even get near 
to appreciating properly the importance of his 
contribution, the intolerable burden of work he 
has shared with his colleagues at home and 
abroad? Well, we all know something of the 
public side of it—speeches, broadcasts, visits of 
inspection all over the country—especially 
during the bombing of our towns—innumerable 
journeys abroad, visits to Washington and 
Moscow. Casablanea, Teheran, Yalta and so on. 
But I am going to suggest that even more 
important is that part of his work which has 
gone on all the time beyond the public gaze, 
which we know very little about. In short, that 
the Prime Minister’s work is like an iceberg in 
this that the most important part of it lies 
under the surface and is invisible. But we can 
all see its effects in the mighty crash of the 
Third German Reich, its splitting and ripping 
into a thousand fragments. < 
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There is first, his obvious role as the heroic 
leader of British resistance. That is what first 
comes to the mind, as indeed it was what first 
struck the imaginatioa of the world. 


But not only British resistance: his name 
has come to be associated with resistance of all 
free peoples of Europe, who refused to submit 
or sell their soul to Hitler. Recall his magni- 
ficent broadcast to the French people in Ovtobor 
1940: ‘ Remember wo shall never stop, never 
worry, never given in, that our whole people and 
Kmpire have vo-ved themselves to the task of 
cleansing Europe from the Nazi pestilence and 
saving the world from new Dark Ages......., 
Gvodnight, then; sleep to gather strength for 
the morning. For the morning will coine.”’ 


No one has ever surpassed the Prime Minister 
in this wonderful quality of communicating 
inspiration—what is of tie greatest importance 
tor democracy- -of getting men to give the very 
best of themselves of their own free-will. 


That leads me to what I think the most 
important side of his contribution to winning 
the war—on the side of political and military 
strategy the impact and service of his personal- 
ity as such—and what can hardly emerge yet 
into public view will loom all the greater, I am 
sure, as the history of these years is known. 


There is first, then, his un*rring sense of. the 
long-range strategy of war. Long b:;fore the 
war broke out he saw that the correct pattern 
for our policy—indeed the way to defeat 
Germany’s bid for world power—was to build 
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up a Grand Alliance of all threatened Powers 
in Europe ; and complete that by realising and 
bringing into play the common interest of Great 
Britain, the United States and Soviet Russia 
avainsh the aggressors. 

{ reckon Churchill’s immediatv reaction to 
Hitler's attack on Russia and his instant seizure 
of his opportunity to force our alliance with 


Russia as one of the highest of his acts of 


statesmanship—one of his greafest services to 
the nation and a decisive turning point in the 
war. No one could have rallied the whole 
country as he did, no one could doubt that his 
motives were the interests of his country. 


Most important of all, there is the incompa- 
rable services which the Prime Minister has 
rendered by the very character of his personality 
in intimate and critical relations with the late 
President Roosevelt and Stalin. Churchill hag 
been an indispensable link in this exalted trio. 
If he had not been the right man the triple 
alliance could hardly have functioned. With 
Churchill at the centre, an indispensable link 
between the other two, the cause has stood, 
the alliance held firm. Now we see the world 
delivered. He was right about it all the timo. 

His courage and vision —I should say as a 
historian—have given him a place in our history 
not only secund to none but first in the long 
and famous roll of our Prime Ministers. 

We have indeed reason to be glad that we 
live in a time of such greatness, of heroic endu- 
rance and hard-won deliverance. 


Mr. Winston Churchill 


Victory Celebration at Cuttack 


Mammoth Processions Parade the Streets 


Poor feeding and cloth distribution at Municipal grounds 


and green leaves. Victory arches and victory 
streamers bearing victory slogans adorned the 
strects. The whole town wore a festive appear- 


Cuttack splendidly celebrated the United 
Nations’ Victory over the forces of tyrrany in 
Europe on the 14th last. Private residences 
and public buildings were decorated with flags 


The shamianas at the Killa maidan full of distinguished officials aad neon-officials 


A mammoth procession consisting of members of the 
Civie guards, A. R .P. personnel, officials and non-officials, 
school boys and Kirtan parties, all led by four elephants 
guily caparisoned started from the Collectorate compound 
at 8 a.M. and grandly marched through the streets of the 


Hie Excellency. at ihe dias, reading his message to town to the Killa maidan. 
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A view of a section of the procession 


The procession passes through the streets: i 
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His Excellency inspects poor feeding 
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A view of @ section of the poor feeding 
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At the entrance of the road 
to the Killa maidan, victory 
gates were put up and the whole 
length was decorated with 
festoons of green leay.s. banuers 
and flags of the United Nations. 
Spacious shamianas were put up 
facing the Killa msidan to 
accommodate distinguished 
gentlemen and in frent was a 
small dias with a microphone 
and the flag staff. The Army 
and R. A. F. personnel, the 
Emergency police, armed police, 
Civie guards, Orissa Fire Service 
personnel and the A. R. P. 
services were turned up in 
columns on the Killa maidan 
awaiting the arrival of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor and Lady 
Lewis. His Excellency on arri- 
val went on to the dias and 
unfurled the flag, and then took 
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the salnte as the members of Victory celebrations at Balasore—Mr, Ojha, the District Magistrate, reads out 
different services marched past ute Bxooioncy’s message 
in military order. 

In the afternoon, school children were treated accompanied by the District Magistrats and the 
with sweets at their respective institutions in the eity fathers, 
town, and the poor were sumptuously fed and 
supplied with clothing at the municipal grounds A fancy football match between the 
which His Excellency and Lady Lewis inspected military and the civilians was played on the 
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Servjc® personne] and Girl Guidos march past (Balasore), Mr. Ojha taking 
the Salote 


Killa maidan between 6-30 and 
7-30 P.M, anda big mela went 
on till 10-30 P.M. with fun and 
merriment in full swing. The 
free merry go-round and elephant 
ride for the children were greatly 
patronised. ‘The police-military 
tattoo and the torch-light proces- 
sion on the south of the fort hill 
attracted a huge crowd of 
spectators. ‘I'he splendid dis- 
play of fireworks and firing of 
anti-aircraft guns concluded the 
official programme for the night, 
though Bhajan parties and Jatra 
performances in various parts 


of the town went on till day- 
break. 


The whole of the town was 
brilliantly illuminated as on the 
Dipavali day and streets were 
thronged with crowds of sight- 
seers till late in the night. 


Other district towns and sub- 
divisional headquarters observed 
the day in the like.manner. 
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Industrial Resources of Orissa 
The possibilities of their Development 


Dr. H. B. Mohanty, M.Se., Ph.D., -who 
undertook a rapid survey of the existing indus- 
tries and of the potential industrial resources 
of Orissa at the instance of the Provincial 
Government, has brought out a report, which 
‘gives the results of a preliminary investigation 
and deals with the salient features of the 
problem. 


The summary of the report is given below : 


Orissa has not developed industrially as much 
as the other provinces of India although she 
possesses considerable scope for industrial develop- 
ment. She is fairly well endowed with mineral, 
marine, agricultural and forest resources which 
could provide valuable raw materials for the 
development of industries. ‘he development and 
utilisation of the vast mineral, biological, and 
plant products of the sca seem to offer great 
possibilities of industrial development in Orissa. 
The provision of cheap electric power and 
easy transport facilities which are the essential 
preliminaries toany scheme of industrialisatiou 
will greatly help the development of industries 
in the Province. 


Iron and Steel 


High grade iron-ore is available near Umar- 
kote in the Koraput district and somewhat 
lower grade ore in several small scattered 
duposits in the Sambalpur district. The 
Umarkote deposit is far away from coal but it 
may be possible to smelt it using charcoal or 
hydro-electric power when it becomes available. 
It would be easier to get coking coal to Sambal- 
pur but the chief difficulty would be to get 
the scattered deposits to a central place. So 
both the possibilities seem to be somewhat 
remote. Possibility of improving and extending 
the cottage production of iron now in vogue in 
some places in the interior may be investigated. 


Secondary production of steel using pig-iron 
or scrap, production of ferro-manganese, and 
establishment of a re-rolling mill for making 
structural steels, tovls, and agricultural imple- 
ments seem to be possible even now. When 
cheap electricity becomes available it will 
greatly facilitate the establishment of such 
industries, 

Chemical industry 

Heavy chemical industry, specially the 
manufacture of salt and salt-products, such as 
alkalies, soda ash, sodium hydroxide, and 
bleaching powder, seems to be the most suitable 
large-scale industry for Orissa. As regards fine 


chemicals which are mostly products of coal or 
wood distillation, the Rampur coal is rich in 
volatile contents, and would be good for distil- 
lation purposes. There is the possibility of 
woed distillation. A pharmaceutical industry 
could be started by taking wp the extraction of 
strychnine from nux-vomica, agar-agar from 
Chilka weeds, and manufacture of shark liver 
oil, and of syrups and extracts from various 
indigenous medicinal plants. By putting up 
& sulphuric acid plant the manufacture of alums 
and bichromates could be taken up. Rosin oil, 
and sconts can be produced on a cottage scale. 
As regards fertilizers there is an immediate need 
for putting up a bone miil, and calcium cyana- 
mide may be prepared when cheap clectric 
power becomes available by using the chemical- 
grade limestone available at Kottameta in the 
Koraput district. 


Paper mills 


A paper mill could be started at Cuttack 
which is very advantageously situated for paper 
manufacture. Besides COuttack, it has been 
shown that a paper mill at Motu in Balasore 
district would be possible even now. The 
possibility of having a mill at Gunupur needs 
further examination. 


There is at present no scope for the manufac- 
ture of rayons, and artificial plastics, The 
natural plastics available aro shellac, and resin 
which are exported. Shellac could be made 
into furniture polish, and insulating varnish, and 
the use of resin in paper manufacture needs 
further investigation. ‘There seems to be vast 
scope for making glues from waste animal 
matter. 


The sugar mill at Rayaghada is only half-fed. 
Extension of the cane arca at Rayaghada, and 
the establishment of a new mill at Aska and 
possibly one at Gunupur seem to be urgently 
necessary. The cane area at Banki can be 
increased to allow the sugar mill there to 
develop to a reasonable size. Production of 
alcohol ought to be taken up on a large scale to 
enable the manufacture of fine chemicals and 
drugs, lacquers, and varnishes, ete., to be taken 
up in Orissa. 


Glass and fireclay 


In addition to the factory at Barang there is 
another glass factory wider construction at 
Mancheswar. The greater use of glass-making 
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materials available locally, and the production 
of better quality glass are problems which need 
attention. A great impetus will be given to 
the lass industry when the manufacture of 
soda ash is undertaken in the Province. It 
would be desirable to investigate the possibility 
of introducing cottage manufacture of glass 


bangles, beads, and small bottles on the 
same lines as has been done in the United 
Provinces. : 


There are vast possibilities for making fireclay 
refractories, stoneware, and white porcelain- 
ware. The best centres for the manufacture of 
these articles would be Jharsuguda in the 
Sambalpur district, anda place near Bhubane- 
swar in the Puri district. There does not seem 
to be much scope at present for making cnamel- 
ware in Orissa. Tile-making ought to be 
introdu-ed on a large scale The manufacture 
of graphite refractories, lubricants, and other 
products can be taken up in collaboration with 
the Patna and Kalahandi States by putting 
up a flotation plant at a central piace for 
purifying the graphite ores obtained from these 
areas. 


Cement and Soap 


Lhe possibility of developing a coment 
industry in the Sambalpur district by utilising 
the huge limestone deposits at Dungri seems to 
be more favourable than that in the Koraput 
district which has good quality limestone depo- 
sits at Kottameta. In the absence of coal it 
would be better to utilise this chemical-grade 
limestone later in electric furnaces for making 
valuable products like caleium carbide, and 
calcium cyanamide. 


To increase the production of soap which 
has become an article of everyday use it would 
be necessary to increase very much the produe- 
tion of oil in the Province. There is plenty of 
ochre but little linsesd vil to develop the paint 
industry. Ganjam grows plenty of groundnuts, 
and there is at present a move to install a 
vegetable-ghee plant at Berhampur. 


lf hydro-electric power can bs obtained 
cheaply the electro-metailurgical, and chemical 
industries, such as the extraction of eluminium, 
prodvction of caleium carbide, and cyanamide, 
and of artificial abrasives like carborunduin, and 
alundum may be taken up in ruture. 


Textiles 


A textile mill for Orissa is a crying need, 
The demand for yarn from handloom weavers 
alone could provide work for several spinning 
mills. A great benefit could be done to the 
handloom indifstry which is the chief cot tagu 
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industry in the Province b; Organising the 
workers on co-operative lines, 


There is no wool industry in the Province and 
the silk industry is dying out for want of silk 
and cocoons. The culture of eri silk seoms to 
have good scope for development in the Province. 
A fairly good quantity of hemp and coir is 
available in the Province. and it ought to be 
utilised for rope-making. Sisal could be grown 
at many places in the Province There js 
a market for the hosiery industry which could be 
introduced as either « small-scale or a cottage 
industry. Orissa grows plenty of jute, an-t there 
is ample scope for a jute mill. 

Brass and Bell-metal 


The brass and bell-metal industry which is ain 


important cottage industry is in urgent need of 


improvement by introducing labour-saving 
mechanical devices. Manganese is the only non- 
ferrous metal available chiefly at Kutingi in the 
Koraput district. The deposit is easily acces- 
sible, and can be exploited forexport. But it 
would be desirable to utilise it in. the Province 
in chemical and glass industri ‘8, and i1 pco- 
duciny ferro-manganese. 


There is a vast scope for the tanning and 
leather goods industry in Orissa as both skins 
and hides, and tanning materials are available 
in plenty. Exe:pt for a few small tanning 
establishments, and production of leather eoods 
by cottage workers, there is at present no factory 
production of leather or leather goods in the 
Province. 


Fishing industries 


The development of the fishing industry holds 
great possibilities for Orissa. Introduction of 
deep-sea fishing, cold sloraye, dehydration, and 
canning will help the speedy vrowth of the 
industry. lt might be possible to have a smal! 
industry for canning and bottling of some fruits 
and vegetables, and for prepsring fruit Syrups 
lemon, and orange squash, ete. As regards 
tobacco products, bidi-makiug is a growing 
cottage industry at many places in the Provinces: 


As regards timber industries a ply woo 
has already started working, and there ix SCOpE 
for erection at Cuttack of a saw till, a seasoning 
kiln, a jute bobin and helve factory, and possibly 
a match factory. 

Besides the faney handloom products the 
other cottage industries which have made . Orissa 
famous are the filigree work of Cuttack, and the 
horn and ivory work of Cutta«k and Parlakimedi. 
these cottage industries need organisation, and 
improvement. Hat-making, canc-work, and 
mat-weaviny are useful) vottage industries which 


could be organised on a wide scale in the 
Province. 
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Paper Supply Position considerably eased 


; Provision made for retail sales without permits : 
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As a result of various measures adopted by 
Governmeat of India a larger percentage of the 
Indian Mills production has been made available 
for non-Government consumption and accord- 
ingly the percentages of the cousumption of 
paper allowed under the Paper Control (Eeo- 
nomy) Order has been substaritially raised. All 
Presses and Stationers have Leen permitted with 
effect from the quarter Leginuning lst April 1945 
to use paper vw the extent of 60 per cent of 
their consumption in the basic year. Publishers 
of Text Books can now consume paper to the 
extent of 8U) per ecnt of their consumption in 
1939 and publishers of books other than Text 
Books to the extent of 60 p:r cent of their 
consumpticen in 1943.  Periodica's and news- 
papers cau likewise now print 6 per cent of 
the number of pages printed by them during 
the basic period applicable to them in ace ird- 
ance with the provision of the Order. In 
addition ta the above general concession all 
concessions granted by the Government of India 
before 10th April 1945 to individual consumers 
have been inercased by 20 per cent subject to 
the condition that the additional 20 per cent 
should not raise the concession now admissible 
under the Paper Control (E£) Order to a figure 
shove 90 per cent of the basic consumption. 
The other important concessions which have 
been granted are (1) the exemption from the 
provisions of the Paper Control (Economy) 
Order of Panjikas or religious almanacs, (2) Per- 
mission to distribute advertising circulars relating 
to the sale of any goods or to any profession 
or business up to a total weight of 26 Ibs. 
per month, (3) fixation of a minimum quota 
for Printing Presses at 750 Ibs. per quarter. 
(tv) The removal of restriction on margins of 
books and spaces betyeen couscentive chapters 
and (v) Yxelusion of Straw Board from the 
restrictio on the use of paper for wrapping 
and binding purposes. Extension of time has 
been granted uptill the 2lst Mav for the sale of 
unlabelled paper, the sale of which was prohibit- 
ed after the 30th April under the Paper Price 
Control Order. lt was noticed that some of the 
local agents of the Paper Mills were illegally 
charging for papers supplied to districts other 
than Cuttack at rates higher than those 
authorised under the Paper Control Order and 
action has been taken to remedy the evil. 


Direct despatches to districts 


An All-India Conference consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the various provinces was held at 
New Delhi from the 20th April to 22nd April to 
review the working of the various paper control 
orders in the provinces. The Provincial Paper 
Controller, Orissa, represented this Province at 
the Conference and the various points raised 
at that conference for ensuring a better working 
of the Control orders such as amending the 
schedule of prioritics, establishing a Provincial 
Paper Advisory Committee, efc., are now under 
examination of Government. The Provincial 
Paper Controller impressed upon the Covern- 
ment of India, the need of directing the quota- 
holding mills to despatch paper direct to various 
centres of the Province instead of despatching 
all to Cuttack for re-despatches to other districts. 
This resulted in the first instance, in the holding 
up of other districts’ quotas at Cuttack for an 
unreasonable time on account of non-availability 
of wagons. Government of India have been 
pleased to direct the mills to despatch the 
quotas of the various centres to the destina- 
tions direct with effect from Ist May 1945. 
It is hoped that this arrangement will ease 
the paper supply position in all the districts 
of the Province. It has now been ruled by 
the Government of India that the paper 
requirements of the following bodies will not 
be a charge on the quota available for civilian 
consumers but will bo met out of the quota 
received for Government use :— 


(1) Union Boards, (2) Local Boards, 
(3) District Boards and District Committees, 
(4) ‘Taluk Boards, (5) Municipalitics and Corpora- 
tions, (6) ‘own Committees and Town area, (7) 
Panchayat Boards,($) Notified Area Committees, 
(9) Improvement Trusts, (10) District and 
Municipal School Boards (office requirements), 
(11) Sanitary Committees, (12) District Soldiers’ 
Boards, (13) Medical Councils, (14) Court of 
Wards Estates, (15) Cantonment Boards, (16) 
Goveriiment Schools and Colleges and Educa- 
tional Institutions run by Local Bodies (office 
requirements only). (17) Universities (office 
requirements and for printing eximination 
question papers «nd publication issued by 
Universities, (18) Co-operative Banks and 
Societies, (19) Water-Supply Boards, (20) Port 
Trusts, and (21) Advisory Boards for Books, 
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The monthly allotment of paper including 
kraft and board has been raised from 62} tons 
to 70 tons for the period May/July 1945 to be 
supplied by the under-noted mills in the quanti- 
ties noted against each :— 


Titaghur Mills Other qualities 25 tons 
Bengal Mills ss ¥ 15 tons 
E; Pak. ea - 25 tons 
Total 65 tons 

Orient Paper Milis— 
(1) Kraft 3 tons 
(2) Board 2 tons 


65 per cent of the monthly quota of 65 tons 
of other qualities of paper is proposed to be 
made up of printing and writing paper and at 
lvast half of this quantity of paper should consist 
of writing paper. The entire monthly allotment 
of 65 tons of ‘other qualities” paper is 
meant fur consumption in British Orissa since 
the Titaghur Paper’ Mills, Co., are required to 
despatch during the period from May to July, 
1945 an additional monthly quota of 5 tons of 
other qualities of paper to their authorised 
distributors at Cuttack for distribution among 
the adjoining Orissa group of States. The 
allotment of Kraft and Board paper includes 
requirements of the Orissa group of States and 
export of reasonable quantities of these varieties 
are to be allowed to the States as before. 


Besides this, a quarterly allotment of 3 tons 
of Straw Boards and Mills Boards has been 
made by the Government of India for supply to 
the Province during the quarter May—July 
1945, by the under-noted mills and factories. in 
the quantities noted against each which however 
includes requirements of the neighbouring States 
in reasonable quantities : — 


1. Bengal Board Mills Co., Ltd., 3 tons 
Calcutta. 
9. Eastern Paper Mills, Caleutta .. 3 ,, 


3. Asiatic Paper and Boards Mi'ls, 3 ,, 
Ltd., Calcutta. 


4. Pioneer Paper and Boards Mills, 6 
Ltd., Caleutta. 


>» 


5. India Paper and Boards Mills, 9 ,, 
Calcutta. 
6. Standard Paper and Boards Mills, 6 ,, 
Calcutta. 
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30 tons 
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Total 


Onreen Review | 63 
* Allotments raised 


The question of distribution of all the above 
allocations of other qua.ities of paper kraft, 
board, strawboard and Mill Boards among the 
various districts of the Province is under exami- 
nation of Government. 

In addition to the monthly allotment of 
70 tons of paper including kraft and board 
quarterly allotments of 30 tons of Straw Board 
and Mill Board for the period May—July 1945 
Government of India have arranged with the 
Titaghur Paper Mills for supply to the Province 
monthly 7 tons of paper during the above 
period earmarked for the purpose of the manu- 
facture of Exercise Books to he distributed 
against a coupon system worked by the Tita- 
ghur Paper Millsand Messrs, Rangalal Rame- 
swarlal, Cuttack, have been entrusted with the 
manufucture of Exercise Books from the 
quantity of paper allotted to the Provinee for 
this purpose and its distribution and sale to 
school children in accordance with that Mill’s 
eoupon system. Messrs. R. N. Singh, New 
Delhi have been authorised by the Govern- 
ment of India to export to the Educational 
Tustitutions of this Province Exercise Books 
on newsprint for the use of school children. 
Availabiiity of paper to ali consumers, ensured 

As the paper position has been considerably 
eased, Government of India have directed the 
Mills to take steps to ensure that the distribu- 
tors in each provines can sell 25 per cont of the 
quantity of paper and board received by them 
through dealers in paper in accordance with 
the instructions of the provincial Government. 
To ensure availability of paper to all consumers 
out of the quantity thus set aside for bcing 
sold to dealers, provision is to be made for 
retail sxles in small quantities for which no 
permits are required of purchasers 

An amendm nt to the Paper Price Control 
Order, 1944 is being issued by the Government 
of India makinys it obligatory that any paper 
sold by a distributor or agent of the Mills to 
another dealer shall be sold only at Mills’ f.o r. 
destination price, while the dealer who thus 
purchases paper from the distibutor will be 
entitled to charge the perceniag»s in excess of 
Mills’ f.o.r. destination price,  pormitted 
for wholesale and retail transactiow. Papers 
sold by distributors or agents not to dealers but 
direct to conswmers can be sold at Mills’ f. o. r. 
destination price plus 10 per cent, 

To review the working of the Paper Control 
Order in the various districts A. C.,8. & T. 
(Enforeement) has been direct-d to make a study 
of the working of these orders in the different 
parts of the Province» and to report to Govern- 
ment niodification or improvements, if any, to be 
made in the present arrangements obtaining in 
the districts, 


ORISSA REVIEW 


Procurement proceeding satisfactorily 
Inspection Scheme of F oodgrains in operation 


The following is a brief account of the salient 
features of the Civil Supplies Administration of 
Orissa during the period of March-ApriJ, 1945. 
Paddy and Rice Procurement 

The current Procurement Scheme relates to 
the period from the 1st November 1944 to the 
3ist October 1945. ‘The following statement 
gives the total procurement in terms of rice in 
tons made in different districts of the Province 
since the commencement of the new procurement 
year, the Ist November 1944 :— 

Cuttack up to 26th April 1945 
Balasore up to 19th - 
Puri up to 26th % 

Sat balpur up to 26th 


5,412°00 
22,072°64 
3,330°58 
22,911°97 


Ganjam up to 26th - 5,430 40 
Koraput up to 26th ‘i 23,499°83 
Total -- 82,664°32 


Procurement has been proceeding satisfactorily 
in all districts except Sambalpur. The sericus 
setback to procurement in the district of 
Sambalpur still continues for the reasons already 
Stated in the last review. As, however, the 
export quota of 20,000 tons of rice of North 
Sambalpur has since been finally allotted to 
Madras for Vizagapatam on ‘an exchange basis, 
and as steps have since been taken in cousulta- 
tion with Madras to speed up despatches, it is 
expected that the congestion of stocks in the 
Sambalpur district would soon be cleared and 
that procurement in that district would procecd 
satisfactorily before long. 

Despatches 

Despatches against the current annual kharif 

quota of 71,170 tons of rice are given below :.- 


Despatching depot To Madras To Chandernagore 


Bajas re upto L9th 2 486°97 991-4] 
April 1945, 
Sambalpir up to 4,007-28 Nil 


26th April 1945. 

Koraput up to 26th 13,160°64 Nil 

April 1945. 

With a view to expedit» despatches, a regular 
monthly programme of despatches hax been 
drawn up in consultation with Madras and 
communicated to the District Magistrates of the 
exporting districts. 

In order to meet the deficit of Cuttack 
district in respect of rice, it has been arranged 
to supply about 2,000 tons of rice to that 
district from Sambalpur. The position is being 
watched so that, if necessary, more supplies can 
be moved to Cuttack district to meet its require- 
ments. 

Anti-smuggling 

The method of requisitioning of stocks of rice 

and paddy which has been adopted in certain 


Specified areas of the districts of Ganjam and 
Palasore as a measure to prevent the smuggling 
of fcodgrains from Orissa to Bengal and 
Madras, is working smoothly and satisfactorily. 
Crovernment have also authorised the Distriet 
Magistrate, Puri, to requisition the surplus stocks 
of rice and paddy of recalcitrant stockists 
in the district of Puri in order to prevent the 
draining of stocks from the deficit areas of the 
district. 

Storage 

Owing to the transport difficulties and the 
consequent delay in the reevipt of building 
materials as also the non-availability of trained 
staff and skilled labour, the construction of 
Storage godowns under the Central Storage 
Scheme is still in progress. It is expected that 
the work would be completed by about the end 
of July, 1945. 

Two more Assistant Engineers have been 
temporarily appointed to ensure adequate super- 
vision of these works, as also to undertake 
the work of construction of storage godowns 
under the Provincial Storage scheme. 
inspection of focdgrains 

The scheme for inspection of foodgrains is 
now in operation, most of the personnel having 
been appointed. The officers deputed to 
Bombay and Raipur for receiving a short course 
of training in the inspection of foodgrains have 
returned. 

The Inspectors and  Agsistant Inspectors 
wppointed under the scheme hive been given 
a course of theoretical ans p»sctionl traini ig at 
the Provincial Headyuarters fur about a fort- 
night on the subject of foodgrains control in its 
various aspects, 

On completion of training, the officers have 
Since been posted to the different districts 
except Koraput. The question of posting some 
of this staff to the district of Koraput is at 
present under examination. Arrangements for 
starting a Foodgrains Inspection Labovatory at 
Cuttack are nearing completion, 

Wheat and wheat products 

Despatch instructions for the outstanding 
balance of 590 tons of wheat and 280 tons of 
suji of the last year’s allotment under the Rabi 
plan have since been issued and the consign- 
ment is expected to arrive very shortly. 

Local milling of wheat into wheat products 
has since been completed and those wheat pro- 
ducts have been distributed to the districts. 

Under the Rabi plan for 1945-46. Orissa has 
been allotted 3,000 tons of wheat and 1,000 tors 
of wheat products from the Punjab against the 
declared deficit of 6,000 tons of wheat-cum- 
wheat products. The Government of India are 
being approached to increase the quota allotted 
to Orissa suitably to meet the requirements. 
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A LIST OF C=iSSA’S FACTORIES ; 


BB | Haldipada 


Sl. N Place i Name of Establishment 
ee I 2 3 
| 
Cuttack District 
1 | Jobra, Cuttack . | Jobra Government Workshop 
2 | Cuttack . . Orissa Mission Press 5 
3 | Chauliaganj, Cuttack Orissa Rice and Oil Mill .. 
4 | Ditto .. , Bhima Ice Factory 
5 | Jobra, Cuttack - Orissa Engineering School Workshop.. 
6 | Byree Sree Jagadish Rice Mill .. 
7 | Cuttack ' Utkal Sahitya Press 
8 | Ditto .. Saraswata Press 
9 | Ditto ; | Satyabadi Press : 
10 | Chauliaganj, Cuttack ' Kasambhai Manji Ou, Rice and Flour | Rice 
Mills. 
11 | Cuttack a } Arunodaya Press 
12 | Ditto .. | Cuttack Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
13° Barang . | Sree Durga Glass Works .. 
14 | Chauliaganj .. | Karson Rice Mill 
. Byree .. , Swastika Rice Mill 
Cuttack . , Government Press 
7 | Baitarani Road Mahalakshmi Rice Mill 
“ | Cuttack .. Orissa Kohinoor Press 
19 | Banki . | Charchika Sugar Mills 
Puri District 
20 ; Jatni .. ' Sree Biswanath Rice Mill, Ltd. 
21 | Jatni . _ Jatni Rice Mill ‘ 
22 , Khurda Road .. B.-N. R. Engine Shea 
23 | Tangi . Raghunath Rice Mill 
24 Salchigopal . ‘i . Sakhigopal Rice Mill we 
25 | Puri Puri Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
26 | Jatni India Industries, Ltd.  .. 
Balasore District 
27 Balasore . . Balasore Technical School Workshop .. 
28 . Jaleswar .  Bhairodhan Jethmal Rice and Oil Mill 
29 | Basta .. | Bijoy Rice Mill 
30 . Balasore 6 | Muralidhar Gopikissan Rice Mill 
31 , Rupsa .. | Rupsa Rice Mill i 
32 | Balasore . | Utkal Rice Mill = 
33 | Balasore Singhabahini Rice Mill .. 
34 - , Arnapurna | ice Mill 
35 | Haldipada Chandi Rice Mill 
36 | Balasore Sree Ganesh Ice and Rice Factory 
37 | Basta Sankar Rice Miil bas 
38 | Lakhamannath Road Mahamaya Rice Mill , 
39 Ditto .. ; Sree Sree Durga Rice Mill. 
40 | Khantapara . 'Sreedam Chandra Rice Mill 
41 Ditto ' Satyanarayana Rice Mill .. 
» 42 Jaleswar ' Saraswati Rice Mill 
43 .Kantapara .. . , Jagadhatri Rice Mill 
44 Amarda Ruad .  Amarda Road Rice Mill 
45 Rupsa . | Sree Hunuman Rice Mill 
46 | Bahanaga Bazar,  Bajrangabali Rice Mill 
47 . Rupsa Arnapurna Rice Mill 
48 Markona -Raghunarayan Rice Mill 
49 | Chandba a | Chandbali Rice Mill 
50 Ditto oe » | Baitarani Rice Mill 
51  Charampa . | Sri Balaji Rice Mill 
52 | Amarda Road . | Prafulla Rice Mill 
53 | Soro ; .. | Mahalkshmi Rice Mill 
54 Charampa . | Sree Popesing Rice Mill 


'Prafulla Kumari Rice Mill _ 
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Description of Industry 


- 


General Engineering 
Printing 

| Rice (Secondary products 
“|” dal, oi and oat). 

Ice 


General Engincering. 
| Rice 


a Printing 
«+ De. 
: Do. 


Printing 
Bevis ‘tric Power Houre 
| Glass 


: | Printing 

Rice 

. | Printing 
: Sugar 


Do. 
| Railway Workshop 
| Rice 
‘oo% 
. | Electric Power House 
. | Engineering 


_ General Engineering 
Rice 


1 | 2 . 
656i Jaleswar.. 
57 |Sambalpur .. 
58 | Chandbali 
59° ~=—s Ditto 
60. Rupsa =... 
61  Bahanaga Bazar 
62_| Markona 
63 - Balasore 
64 Sason 
65 , Khariar Road 
66 | Ditto: 
G7 | Ditto” .. . 
68 » Jharsuguda.. 
69 | Khariar Road 
"70 _ Braj; arajnagar 
71 Ditto: «, 
’ ty Sithalanpgli. . 
73 | Be ‘shampur ... 
74; = Jitto - 
75 | Rambha- 
76 BRerhampir ., 
77 | Parlakimedi. . 
78 . Russelkonda 
79, Aska . 
80 | Rambha 
81 | Berhampur .. 
82. |. Ditto ev 
83 { . Ditto at 
84 q Ditto : 
85  —-Ditto 
86 | Aska 
87 | Jevpore 
88 Ditto 
89 | Matpad 
90 | Jeypore 
91 | Borigumma .. 
92 | Kotpad 
93 | Ditto 
94 | Nowrangpur 
95 | Kummarguda 
96 | Ditto 
97 | Jeypore ‘6 
98 | Ditto : 
99 | Nowrangapur 
100 | Borigumma . 
101 | Jeypore 
102 | Ditto 
103 | Gunupur 
104 | Motu £m 
105 | Rayaghada .. 
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.. | Bijayalaxmi Rice Ml ., “se + Rice 


“| Annapurna Rice Mill i ef ae 


-» | Sree Hanuman Rice Mill .. | Do. 

.. | Luxmi Rice Mill a set DO 
. | Rama Chandra Rice Mill . rab Bee 

Sree Lakshminarayan Rice Mill me | Do. 

.. Atalkrishna Rice Mill | Do. 

. | Sri Gajanan Rice Mill = | De. 

Sambalpur District 
.. ' Sason Rice Mill _. pot tee 
| Mahaiaxmi Kice Mill - | Do. 


‘Seth. Adam Haji Sabha Mad. | ise ai Bn, 
Haru Soap Werks .. | Soap 
B. N. R. Loco Shed _ Railway Workshop 


.. | Ganesh Rice Mill Zia ' Rice 
Orient Paper Mills, Ltd. .. -.  Paperaud Pulp 
Pencil Factory _ «+. , Load Pencil 
Sithalanpali Sisal Homp Factory . oe ; Sisal 

Ganjam District , 
Sree Nilakantheswar Rice Mill -. } Rice © 
Sri Krishnanorayan Rice Mill sie om 
i Sameswar Rice Mill e .. an es 
.. | Sri Satvanarayan Rice Mill a t Do. 
.; Samasthanam Rie» Mill ..: ae ee 
.. , Sri Paramananda Saw Mills . os | Saw 
. | Aska Distillery - -. Distillery 
'Chohan Rice Mill si - Rice. 
... Sri Narayan Mills mm « , «eee 
.| Jamal Mills — se ae 
.. , Razzack Rice Mill | Rice 
| Berhumpur Elecirie Supply Corpora- ' Electrio Power House 
| tion, Ltd. 3 
. | Sri Bhagirathi Mills - as | Rice. 
: Aska Sugar Works aol Sugar 
Koraput District : 
Ummari Arrack Distillery Distillery 
-. | Sri Kanyaka Parameswari Rice Mill . Lice 
<4 | Matpad Saw Mills Saw 


 Malinraja Sri Ram Chandra Deo Tile | _ Bricks and tiles 
Works and Oil Mills. 

|Sti Sri Vikram Deo Maharaja’s Rice, Rice. 

| Mills. 


.. ‘Jamal Rice Mill as oe ' Do. 
.. | Sri Ram Rice Mill w ee 
-. | Rama Rice Mill ii =.) Se 
-. | Dibakar Tile Works ‘ . | Bricks and Tiles 
. | Sri Venkateswar Rice Mill . ++ | Rice 
.. ' Sri Laxmivilas Rice Mill -- | Do. 
-. | Sri Laxminarayan Rice Mill co, DS 
.. ‘Jamal Mills .. _" ws 4 De 
. | Sti Rama Rice Mill ; -- ! Do. 
.. | Sri Venkataraman Rice Mill ve | “— 
. | Jammal Rice Mill ¥% 
.. | Gundpur Distillery wa oe Distillery 
-. | Motu Industries Zp .. ; Engineering. 
‘ Jeypore Sugar Co. Ltd. .. a Sugar 
Tang 8 gf yg Og tM Mg ° w~ 
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